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Mr Krushchev’s Letter 


Wuar should be the’ response of rational 
men to the remarkable reply to Bertrand 
Russell which Mr Krushchev has sent us for 
publication this week? The simplest: and 
craziest answer is to echo Mr Dulles who 
refuses all talk with the Russians. A saner 
line at this week’s meeting of Nato was taken 
by. the Norwegians. and the . Danes. .They 
actually wished, before increasing arma- 
ments, let alone accepting nuclear bases on 
their soil, to look for anything in the latest 
notes from Premier Bulganin which might 
lessen the ghastly tension between the 
American and the Soviet governments. 

In the last of Mr Kennan’s broadcast 
appeals for reason and common sense he 
begged the world’s statesmen not to assume 
that there is no ‘kernel of sincerity’ in, these 


Russian letters. Of course, there is a propa- 


gandist element in all such publicised docu- 
ments. If the desire were to start an argument 
instead of a settlement, we could remind Mr 
Krushchev that iat gee has not always 
been based on peaceful co-existence. Mr 
Krushchev himself, at the 20th Congress, 
referred to Stalin’s ‘reckless’ foreign policy. 


We could add some remarks about Hungary © 


and provoke a retort about Suez or 
Algeria. We could point out that in the last 


‘stages of the disarmament conference, it was 


the Russians that broke it up. If we were 
foolish enough, we could take his remarks 
about the destruction of Britain in a war as 
a threat.instead of a staternent of cold fact. 
But to what end? The only thing that 
matters about these Soviet letters is that they 
seem to reflect a sincere desire to stop the 
drift to catastrophe. 

We can pick holes in Mr Krushchev’s 
argument; we can express our detestation of 
much in the Soviet regime. But to reply 
merely by piling up armaments and doling 
out nuclear weapons is to choose su’~ide. 
When Mr Krushchev asks that the superi- 
ority of the two world systems be proved ‘not 
on ee of battle, “way in peaceful compe- 
tition for is an honest 
cactiengs, bared cpa bib-peotoned belief in 
the superiority of Communism over the 
Western forms of government. And the 
corollary of this is that the Soviet 

Union is not, as = Pentagon seems to 


imagine, planning a Pearl Harbour, to be . 
unleashed the moment its military superiority 
becomes decisive. The vast Russian expendi- 
ture on weapons, and their desperate efforts 
to. achieve a technological lead in the race, 
are prompted by a deep-rooted fear of the 
West. 

Hence, though there is little chance that 
Russia, any more than the West, will forth- 
with submit to a controlled disarmament 
agreement which effectively robs both of the 
power to ‘deter’ aggression by either, there 
are strong grounds for believing that Russia 
is not only willing, but anxious, to limit the 
areas of military peril. For this reason, we 
believe that Mr. Krushchev is sincere when 
he endorses the new Polish plan for ‘nuclear 
disengagement’ in Central Europe; thongh 
it will not end the arms. race, it will, 
by reducing tensions, mute the fears which 
supply its dynamic. 

he Polish proposal can provide a foot in 
the door to peaceful co-existence. But, Mr - 
Krushchev goes on to insist, a subsequent 
political settlement can only be based on a 
mutual recognition of the status quo. What, 
in practice, does this mean? It means, as Mr 
Kennan urges, the final abandonment of ‘roll- 
back’, the concept — now seen to be nonsense 
that Nato can be built up to such over- 
whelming military strength that the West can 
ultimately impose its own political terms. It 
means that the West must treat Russia not as 
an aggressive outlaw, but as a stable world 
power. 

Here, already, is a meeting-point for new 
summit talks: for the basis of successful 
diplomacy is a combination of specific and 
practical proposals, with a mutual recogni- 
tion of each other’s rights and interests. 
There is no doubt that such talks are widely 
desired. Most people in this country, what- 
ever their estimate of Soviet intentions, 
prefer the drone of conversation to the whine 
of H-bombers overhead. But such talks will 
certainly fail if the West undertakes hag 
in order to. demonstrate Soviet ‘ 
‘would go to any length,’ said Mr Meas 
on Monday, ‘to prove our sincerity’. This is 
ype warfare, not diplomacy: the object 

f diplomacy’ is not to authenticate virtues 
ee to achieve settlements. 
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Mr Mintoff Out and In 

_ Responsibility for the (temporary) resignation 
of Mintoff lay more heavily on the shoulders of 
the British government than with the Admiralty 
section of the General Workers’ Union. It is the 


shabby treatment accorded to ‘the Maltese 
government by certaii British Ministers that led 
Dom. Mintoff to this act of wearied despera- 
tion. The Maltese Prime Minister did not need 
to be told that he had the complete confidence 
of the dockyard workers. He has always been 
their champion and accepted as the one man who 
could safeguard their future. Yet every few 
months for the past two years he has been forced 
to. come to London and haggle for the resources 
needed to build a Maltese economy which could 
face reduced dependence on the dockyard and 
find alternative means of life for its workers. Each 
time he has returned home he has been unable 
to give a clear account of the negotiations to his 
people because the British Cabinet would not 
make positive decisions either on integration or 
on economic development. This, of course, is only 
one further example of the damage constantly 
being ‘done to the Commonwealth by the policy 
of the British Treasury. The Chancellor is now 
making the work of the Colonial Office and the 
Commonwealth Relations Office quite impossible. 
The priority he. gives to balanced budgets over 
the need for investment in development is 
‘destroying Britain’s position in the Common- 
wealth. But Mr Mintoff’s resignation could only 
please the opponents of integration: on Tuesday 
he had. second thoughts and withdrew it. His 
action is a warning. 


The Growth of Government 


The Growth of Government (PEP 2s. 6d.) is a 
valuable contribution to. the study of the most 
characteristic problem of modern political science 
~ how ‘can we assert social responsibility in all 
the many fields where we now demand it without 
at, the same time creating.a bureaucratic machine 
which is remote from democratic control or too 
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tasks, not by reducing the field of social respon- 
sibility but by studying the operating techniques 
of the welfare state so that effective control can be 
exercised at key points with the minimum. use 
of men and paper. 


Confessions in Ulster 

We have just seen a copy of a very alarming 
document published by the Irish Republican 
Publicity Bureau. Last August, a Northern Irish 
Policeman, Sergeant Ovens, was killed in a 
terrorist explosion in County Tyrone. Scores of 
suspects were arrested. Four of them, who are 
now held in pre-trial detention in Belfast Jail— 
no charges have yet been preferred against 
them —allege that they were tortured until they 
agreed to sign statements prepared by the police. 
They say they were kept without food, questioned 
continuously by relays of three men, beaten with 
fists, punched in the stomach and face, caught 
by the hair and their heads banged against the 
wall. This was at Dungannon Barracks. Later 
they were removed to Belfast, questioned and, 
according to their own account, beaten through- 
out the night. Cocked revolvers were placed 
against their stomachs, throats and temples, hand- 
kerchiefs were twisted round their necks, and 
a cloth soaked in a foul-smelling liquid pushed 
against their faces while their noses were held; 
they were also beaten on the head and body 
with rubber truncheons. Worn out by this treat- 
ment, and lack of food and sleep, they eventu- 
ally confessed. Colonel Topping, the Northern 
Ireland Home Affairs Minister, recently stated 
that since 12 December 1956, 49 terrorists had 
been convicted and sentenced to a total of 272 
years’ imprisonment; and the IRPB claims that 
most of these convictions ' -re obtained by the 
methods described here. Wc do not know whether 
its claims are correct. But we are all aware that 
some. very unpleasant things go on in Northern 
Ireland, and here, it seems, is a prima facie 
case for an independent inquiry. 


More For the Tate? 


In their annual report, published this week, the 
Trustees of the Tate Gallery announce that they 
are asking for a rise over last year of £132,500. 
At a luncheon last week Sir John Rothenstein, the 
Director, explained his reasons. It is the respon- 
sibility. of the Tate to provide (among other 
things) a representative collection of twentieth- 
century art; but the sum which the gallery is 
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a purchasing grant, Sir John insists, is a reasons | 


able demand. We still refuse to face the fact © 


a 
ire 





which other nations faced long ago, that, if our 4 


various art ventures are to be carried out on q 
scale worthy of a great people, they will have. 
to be properly subsidised. 


Indonesian Army Control 
One after the other, 


om 
ee} 
a 


rumours spread in . 
Amsterdam (and far too often repeated by the © 
BBC) have proved false. Sukarno was dead. | 


Sukarno was deposed. A triumyirate was set up. | 


Much of it, as Sukarno told journalists in a 


belated press conference, was just wishful think- ~ 
ing. The Indonesian censorship is also to blame © 
for the lack of accurate information. In fact, ~ 
Sukarno’s planned tour to Rome, Paris and Latin- © 
American countries is cancelled, and he has — 
agreed to take a rest, presumably in India. Dr 
Sartono will hold the post of acting President in ~ 


his absence. The demand for West Irian will not 


change, but the moderate, strongly anti-Com-_ 


munist forces in the government and in the outer ~ 


islands (especially Sumatra) will have more power. 


Sukarno’s personality and his concessions to the — 


Communists in Java had the effect of increasing i 


their influence. The Army is in control and 
favours the return of Hatta to a leading place in 


the government. General Nasution has now | 
issued an instruction forbidding the further taking ¥ 


over of Dutch firms and enterprises anywhere in 


the country, and where they have been taken over - 


he will draw up necessary regulations. Presum- 


ably with the idea of making Dutch of other ships _ 


trespassers, the government has now claimed 
sovereignty over all the waters between Indo- 


nesia’s islands. Foreign Minister Subandrio has 


repeated his willingness to negotiate, but only on 
the subject of West Irian. 


Hampstead’s Civic Centre 


A controversy about a new civic centre for 
Hampstead might at first sight seem an ideal sub- 
ject for an Ealing comedy. Yet this is a matter of 
considerable public interest beyond the borough, 
since the site at Swiss Cottage is one of the inner 
gates of London. The borough planning com- 
mittee had originally drawn up a list of five 
architects to design new civic buildings, but it 
was unable to agree whether the style should be 
‘contemporary’ or ‘traditional’. This question was 
then to be referred to the full council; a snap 
decision might have gone in favour. of the tra- 


ditionalists. The planning committee has thought # 


again, and it is now considering whether: it will 


hold an open competition —a procedure that may ~ 
be a little more costly, but is much more likely to — 


yield original designs. A competition seems a 
sensible solution, and it would be even more 


sensible if it could be extended from the linited | 


problem of the civic buildings to the treatment of 
the site as a whole. For this site has to be re- 
planned in any case, to cope with the new traffic 
plan for the complex junction at Swiss Cottage, 
and to match the heavy blocks of the new flats 
and. the Odeon cinema which have been built 
already.. A mixed ‘development of new flats, a 


civic. building which provides offices, council 


chamber, assembly hali, swimming baths and 
puiblic library, and an adequate car j would 
a challenging project for any 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Cardiff 


| No Parity With Scotland — 


It is no wonder that the principal reaction here 
to the appointment of a Minister. of State for 
Welsh Affairs should be shocked astonishment. 
Hadn’t the Council of Wales recommended a year 
ago that there should be parity with Scotland, 
that is the creation of a Secretary of State devot- 
ing himself exclusively to things Welsh with a 


‘full-blown Welsh Office? Didn’t the pro-govern- 


ment Western Mai! lend its enthusiastic support? 
Surely the Prime Minister’s tardiness in making 
his announcement could only mean that the 
scheme was taking some time to work out in 
detail? There, in the mind’s eye, it stood, a 
Welsh Whitehall in Cardiff’s pleasant. park, the 
Red Dragon fluttering to some purpose. 

Instead, an assistant has been provided for Mr 
Henry Brooke, who will continue to combine 
Welsh Affairs with Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. The Nationalists, naturally, are disgusted. 
Most Labour MPs are critical. The press is hos- 
tile. Only in the Conservative Party is reaction 
iavourable and that was to be expected since the 
new Minister is the party’s area chairman. 

Yet the White Paper, which takes the form 
of a letter from the Prime Minister to Alderman 
H. T. Edwards, the chairman of the Council of 
Wales who, in his capacity of citizen, has 
lately been urging the need for a Welsh parlia- 
ment — contains a great deal that is reasonable. It 
makes a sound case for treating Wales differently 
from Scotland, pointing out that in its legal sys- 
tem, land tenure, geography and economic struc- 
ture Wales differs less from England than does 
Scotland. It recommends a number of small 
means to a greater degree of self-determination, 
like strengthening Ministries in Wales; and leaves 
the door open to further gentle concessions. Con- 
sidered alongside government ‘statements in the 
past it is positively nationalist. Ard really, the 
government cannot be blamed if they select a 
little-known man as. Minister. How many Con- 
servatives in Walés are well known? In fact, the 
only thing wrong with the statement is that it 
does not create a Secretary for State and establish 
a Welsh Office. It commits the fundamental error 
of giving what seems administratively desir2ble 
instead of what people want. 

As a result, forecasts are being made that the 
statement will become a political battleground. 
Who will do the fighting is less clear. From the 
Nationalist point of view, it simply throws new 
light on the enemy’s true colours. The Labour 
Party, for all the situation’s possibilities of pole- 
mic, will need to be careful unless it firmly 
intends to create a Welsh Office. The Conserva- 
tives are unlikely to be troubled: opinion favour- 
ing a Secretary of State can scarcely grow any 


stronger and if they feel they can-ignore it riow 
they cannot be losing any sleep over Wales. 

The more likely consequence is that the Welsh 
Establishment will lose. faith in the government, 
Since it is on this level that a Secretary of State is 
most desired—rather than, for instance, among 
the Labour rank-and-file — it is on this level that 
the government can expect trouble. One thing is 
certain: the Prime Minister’s sweet reasonable- 
ness will in no way diminish the demand for 
parity with Scotland which it may yet be Labour’s 
task to meet. 

W. JoHN Morcan 


New Delhi _ 


Compromise With the Nagas 


A Correspondent writes: The Indian Govern- 
ment, on 1 December, created a separate admini- 
strative unit for the Naga Hills District and the 
Tuensang division of the North-East Frontier 
Agency in Assam, This is the farthest-reaching 
step that New Delhi has so far taken to meet the 
situation created by the terrorist movement in 
Nagaland for complete independence and separa- 
tion from the Republic of India. The new move 
takes the government a long and difficult way 
towards striking a workable compromise with the 
Nagas. Complete independence from India has, of 
course, been dismissed as ‘a midsummer night’s 
dream’; and the Naga leaders who met recently 
at a convention in Kohima themselves agreed 
that such independence, even if it came, could not 
for long be maintained. Nagaland is a very small 
area, and is almost completely undeveloped. With 
a population of less than 350,000, it has neither 
the human nor the material resources needed for 
its development. The Kohima convention, recog- 
nising the force of these factors as also the tradi- 
tional links binding the Nagas with Assam, 
amended the tribal demand from complete inde- 
pendence to autonomy within the Indian Union. 
The new unit now set up is the outcome of 
negotiations based on this conference. 

The Bill creating the unit found unanimous 
support in Parliament, and was backed even by 
the Communists. It provides for an. additional 
Naga seat in the Union Parliament, where the 
tribe already has three representatives, who will 
be sought to be retained to prevent separation 
from becoming complete. Finally, the unit has 
been removed from the purview of the Home 
Minister and placed under. the Ministry for Ex- 
ternal Affairs—a perhaps unwise transfer which, 
though explained’ away officially as being in the 
interests of ‘administrative convenience’, may be 
found at some later stage to develop unfortunate 
political implications. For Nagaland is not the 
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only hill district in Assam with aspirations of 
larger local autonomy, which, indeed, the govern- 
ment is already preparing to meet. If the new 
Naga unit is interpreted in these areas as in any 
way starting a chain of separatism from Assam, 
the state would clearly be heading for disintegra- 
tion. Apart from anything else that might hap- 
pen, the fear of such a prospect, if it developed, 
would set off the greatest possible hostility in the 
Assam government itself towards the central 
government. -As it is, the present compromise 
with the Nagas has not been achieved without an 
insistent appeal by the centre to the goodwill of 
the state authorities and, happily, their response 
to it. 

The immediate effect of the new administrative 
innovation in Nagaland will be eagerly watched. 
Everyone hopes that the bold policy of concilia- 
tion which the new unit marks will bring peace 
to this violence-ridden tribal area. To promote 
this by-no-means-unlikely prospect, the govern- 
ment has proclaimed a general.amnesty. Initially, 
the terrorists are replying with a fresh spurt of 
violence; but that may turn out to be nothing 
worse than a sign of desperation — the storm, so to 
speak, before the calm. 


Westminster 


Eggheads and Biceps 


Mr R. H. S. Crossman habitually.excites more 
comment among his Parliamentary colleagues 
than any other MP, except possibly Mr Aneurin 
Bevan. Ideas fly from him like sparks; and he chases 
them, in print and in talk, with such abandoned 
energy that nobody near him can remain lethargic. 
Some are stimulated to fresh thoughts of 
their own. Others are provoked into renewed 
exasperation—for those who may at the best of 
times be suspicious of ideas come near to frenzy 
when, after listening on Monday to a brilliant and 
passionate exposition of something, they find 
themselves listening on Tuesday to a brilliant and 
passionate exposition of what seems to be the 
opposite. His friends see no more in this than a 
Crossman habit of testing an idea by rubbing it 
against other people’s brains. But some of his 
acquaintances, not altogether reluctantly, take 
it as further evidence that he is an unstable intel- 
lectual. So, from time to time, he has become the 
flashpoint for animosity between those labelled 
trade unionists and those labelled middle-class 
intellectuals. From the unofficial and mainly mis- 
leading accounts which have reached the papers 
about his latest conflict with his colleagues, one 
would guess that he has done it again. 

Certainly a little of the old combustible material 
is still lying about in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. There are still a few who regard contro- 
versy, not as a stimulant, but as an unnecessary 
and aggravating interference with the. routine 
passing of time. Others, who spend long morning 
hours in the unspectacular but vital work of com- 
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milcenes, resent the fact that some of -their 
colleagues avoid this burden in order to.earn what 
in this context is usually called ‘luicre’ from the 
capitalist press. Their resentment is not dimin- 
ished when these colleagues eventually arrive at 
the House full of fire and keep the government 


ate, 100, some who, deep down, resent colleagues 
«who come from the middie class. Although a man 
fike Crossman, when head boy at Winchester, was 

publicly supporting the General Strike im 1926 
and has been a continuously active member of 
the party since 1931, they will say of him that ‘he 


‘nas no feet in the movement’. In moments of 


. stress, these feelings come to the surface and the 
words - middle-class, intellectual, journalist are 
bandied about as terms of abuse. 

* Jt ts therefore all the more heartening that in 


‘the latest Crossman: conflict ‘these feelings have 


‘shown themselves so little. A majority of the party 


“Gonsidered that Crossman, in his Daily Mirror 


‘account of some dealings with the Parliamentary 


‘Committee, had got essential facts wrong. They 


ténstired him accordingly. But there was no feel- 
ing of trade union versus intellectual, of working 
class versus middle class, of even ‘right’ versus 
‘left’ in this censure. Further, so it seemed to me, 
a majority of the party, regardless of labels, seemed 


“to endorse Crossman’s main contention — that the 
“party as a whole in the House and the Parlia- 
“mentary Committee in particular was not showing 
enough fight. 


Here, in fact, is the present possible source of 
division in the party and here, too, is a possible 
source of almost complete unity. There are those 
who for tactical reasons want to go slow. By 
refraining from sharp attitudes and definite de- 
“cisions, they feel, they may rope in the more 
‘timorous floating-voters at the next election as 
<well as Keeping the next Labour government 
free from commitments which, in changed circum- 
Stances, might be embarrassing. This line would 


“attract anyone who enjoys a quiet life and who 
confuses loyalty with inertia. But it is becoming 


increasingly clear that it is supported only by a 


minority. The signs of restiveness, not only 


among what remains of the old Left but, far 
pa significant, among the orthodox, are becom- 
ing clear. 


ae first they amounted to little more’ than 
individual forays, such as the campaign brilliantly 
conducted by Mr Bob Mellish against the govern- 
ment veto on a pay rise for health service 
workers. But now the forays are becoming collec- 


‘tive and well organised by a group of members 


whose origins, experiences and, in some respects, 
dutlook are as widely differing as, say, Mr 
Charlies Pannell, Mr Denis Howell and Mr Neil 
McDermot. Last week this group directed a 
penetrating light on the Defence Contracts Bill 
which the government had expected to get 
through on the nod. The group was able to show 
that, as a result of pressures from outside, the 
Bill as presented to the Commons had become 
much more favourable to contractors than the 
similar measure originally introduced in the 
Lords. Now more and more members are 
begining to ask why the attack on this and on 
¢ven' more important matters should so often be 
deployed from the backbenches and so seldom 
from the Front. 

‘Tom Paine once wrote that it is ‘only those that 
ate not in action that feel langour and heaviness; 
and the best way to rub it off is to turn out and 
shake sure work of it’. The inactivity of the past 
twelve months has produced languour and 
frustration. But the members of the new com- 
mando group have’ no time to wonder whether 
a colleague is sponsored by a trade union or lives 
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in Hampstead or is manceuvring for a job or is 
earning ‘hicre’ fromthe ‘capitalist press.. They 
tend-to think of each othér simply as competent 
comrades. who want to have a go. When there is 
real work to do men such as Mellish and Pannell 
can and do team with Crossman at least as easily 
as they can team with, say, Mr George Brown. 
Maybe the Parliamentary committee will now 
find a moral somewhere in this, and if it does 
few in the party will have the time even to think 
of disunity. : 
J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


Fleet Street 


Down and Up 


Tuer will be quite a lot of anxious counting of 
heads and brooding over net sales as newspapers 
issue with or without holly leaves their usual 
messages of Christmas good will to ‘all our 
readers’ this week. For the ‘all’ has been shrink- 


put the price up to 24d on October 7. Average 
net sales of the Daily Express, for instance, have 
iihap'ap Seer 150,000 a day. They were 4,179,000- 
odd in The tena only 4,024,000-odd in Novem- 
hard figures for the others are not, at 
of writing, available. But there seems 
itis decdin Chat ete of teas will shee at least 


rae 


‘as big a percentage drop as the Express and some 


of them a considerably bigger one when net sales 
are published. At 24d a time, a sizeable section 
of the newspaper reading public seem to have 
decided that the moment has come to call it a day 
and prune their newsagent’s bill by cutting out 
rants gee yea rec ign Spee gel into the 
habit of buying in -the era of small papers. 
Whether they will be able to sustain this restraint 
is another ‘matter. , Experience suggests that, as 
with cigarette. smoking, once the habit gets hold 
of you it is very difficult indeed to keep for very 
long good resolutions to cut down mass news- 
paper reading. The pattern in previous price rises 
has invariably been an immediate sales drop fol- 
lowed in most cases by gradual recovery. Whether 
this will be followed this time no one knows. 
As it is, the only ones feeling in the mood for 
much dancing round Christmas trees at present 
are those who are concerned with women’s maga- 
zines. The demand for magazines telling women 
how to be beautiful, wise, economic and practical 
shows no signs of diminishing at all. Moreover, 
whatever may be the case with daily papers in 
this field. appetite. continues to feed on itself. 
Those who buy women’s magazines are seldom 
content with one, or even two, They want the lot 
—or at any. tate enough to provide food for 
dreams for several days. So vast and unsatisfied 
is the demand in fact that, although the circulation 
leaders, Woman and Woman’s Own, have each 
more than quadrupled their sales since the war, 
their publishers are both launching new women’s 
weeklies in the New Year — partly to provide eager 





NEXT WEEK 


Next week’s New StaTesMAn will bé published 
on Tuesday (Christmas Eve) instead of Friday. 
It will contain a 1957 Christmas d from 
Vicky and 
A Christmas Sermon 
by J. B. Paesrizy 
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women readers with more printed matter on 
which to feast their eyes and imaginations week 
by week, partly to provide further outlets for the 
clamouring army of advertisers, whose anxiety to 
get straight to the heart of women shoppers has 


now reached such a level as almost to embarrass a 


existing women’s weekly magazines which grow 









more and more swollen in size as the weeks pass. 


Odhams, proud possessor of Woman, the top 
circulation woman’s magazine, decided a short 
time ago to cash in on this extremely encouraging 
situation by launching a new weekly, Woman’s 
Realm. Naturally this is to. be ‘not just. another 
woman’s magazine. .It will bring a new idea—a 
fresh and practical approach to the daily life, the 
problems and personal interests of every woman’. 
‘Planned for the younger women — mostly house- 
wives’— it will make its appearance in February. 
With the confidence born of experience, Odhams 
guarantees .an. initial sale of at least 1,000,000 
copies a week for it. It will, in fact, be surprising 
if it does not soon surpass this modest claim. 
Advertisers at any rate seem to think so. With the 
first issue still at least two months off they are 
rushing to take advantage of the invitation to 
book space at bargain prices: £600 a page mono- 
tone, £900 a page colour as compared with £700 
a page monotone and £1,000 .a page colour ence 
the paper is on the newsagents’ counters. Already 
more than 400 pages of advertising have been sold 
and orders are still coming in at the rate of 50 
pages a week. 

Rising to this challenge, Newnes, which owns 
the second largest seller among existing women’s 
magazines, Woman’s Own, has also announced 
a new entrant in. the race for feminine minds and 
hearts. This is to be called: Woman’s Day .and 
like Woman’s Realm will carry a pre-publication 
guarantee ofa circulation of at least 1,000,000. 

Naturally, like Woman’s Realm, it too will be 
different from. anything that has preceded - it 
(although not so different as to put any major 
strain on public taste): It-is.to be a-magazine ‘for 
every woman who:takes a pride in her home, her 
family and her appearance’ and especially for the 
woman ‘who secks not only. entertainment and 
escapism’, but ‘the practical information. which 
will help her to make the most of her life’. It will 
cost 5d. a week. Woman's — will be a penny 
cheaper. 

Thi dled eodidi euler sfqrotien women’s 
magazines is the Amalgamated: Press. It owns 
11 of various kinds. ‘So far it has not decided to 
make them a round dozen. Instead it is proposing 
to meet the new Odhams and Newnes challenge 
by reorganising one of its present publications, 
Woman's Illuszvated, which is to become a fuil- 
colour: magazine. The new-look Woman's: Ilus- 
trated will also make its appezrance on the book- 


stalls early in February. Once the New Year gets 
going, in fact, it looks as if all these ‘younger’ 


women— mostly housewives’ seeking not merely 
‘entertainment and escapism’ but the information 
‘to make the most of their lives’ will be so busy 
reading that they will have no time for housework. 

Those who most mind this trend are the popular 
magazines. In the third quarter of this year total 
advertising in magazines was down by nearly 134 
per cent. compared with the third quarter of 1956. 
When the massive increase. in advertising in 
women’s magazines has been taken into account 
these figures indicate that there has, in fact, ‘been 
a much more substantial decline in the advertising 
revenue of most of the general magazines. It can 
hardly be wondered at that the prospects for 
1958 strike somewhat bleakly as they see all this 
determination to channel still. more advertising 
imo the tush market of the women’s magazines. 
Francis Wiliams 
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Nikita Krushchev Replies to Bertrand Russell 


This communication from the First Secretary. of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is a 
reply to the Open Letter from Bertrand Russell published in our issue of 23 November 1957 


Dear Lorp RUSSELL 


I was extremely ‘interested to read your open 
letter addressed to the President of the United 
States and to myself. In your letter you touched 
on the most essential questions of the present 
internationai situation, which have for a long time 
been a matter of deep concern to people through- 
out the world. We, Soviet people, understand and 
hold dear the main idea expressed in your letter 
—to protect mankind from the threat of a war 
which would be waged with the most terrible 
weapons of destruction ever known to the world; 
to safeguard universal peace and prosperity, on 
the basis of peaceful co-existence between states 
with different social systems; and, above all, 
through the normalisation of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Everyone is agreed that if a new world war 
should break out, it would bring untold suffering 
to the people. For this reason the chief concern 
of all people, whatsoever their way of thinking, 
should be to prevent such a tragic turn of events. 
Man’s reason and conscience cannot be recon- 
ciled to such a danger, cannot but rise up against 
the propaganda churned out day after day, pro- 
paganda which is accustoming the nations to the 
idea of the inevitability of ‘atomic war. 

The government and Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, expressing the wishes of the peo- 
ples of our country, aré doing and will do every- 
thing possible to prevent the outbreak of a new 
war. We are convinced that, in the present situa- 
tion, war is not fatally inevitable, that war can be 
prevented, if everyone who wants to preserve peace 
will struggle for it actively and in an organised way. 

We were pleased to notice that you support the 
ending of the arms race which only brings nearer 
the catastrophe of war. You appeal for an end to 
the distribution of nuclear weapons, so that the 
armies of those states which at the present time 
do not yet possess such weapons will not receive 
them. Of course, this would be a step forward, 
especially if you take into account the fact that 
there exist plans for handing over nuclear 
weapons - to—for example—Western Germany, 
whose government openly stakes its territorial 
claims in Europe; and the fact that nuclear 
weapons, brought in from across the ocean, are 
being deployed on the territories of West 
European member states of NATO. These 
weapons are imposed on these states under the 
guise of defence against aggression. In reality, the 
deployment of nuclear weapons on the territories 
of those countries is a mortal blow to their 
security, since, if an aggressor breaks the peace, 
then, in accordance with the inexorable logic of 
war, shattering retaliatory attacks on the territories 
of those countries in which atomic weapon bases 
are situated will be inevitable. 

You certainly know that the Soviet Union has 
frequently come out with a proposal that-nuclear 


_ weapons should not be deployed beyond the state 
frontiers of those countries which possess them al-- 


ready; and that, in particular, it has also proposed 
that the US, Britain and the USSR, should reach 
an agreement not to deploy their nuclear weapons 
in either Western or. Eastern Germany. For its 


_ part, the. government of the German Democratic 
Republic has. proposed to the government of the’ 


Federal Republic of Germany that.they act to- 
gether so that there shall be neither German nor 


’ foreign nuclear weapons on German territory. The 


Polish and Czechoslovak- governments have an- 


nounced that if agreement is reached between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic, then, similarly, neither 
Poland nor Czechoslovakia would produce nuclear 
weapons or deploy them on their territory. As 
you can see, the Socialist states are doing every- 
thing in their power to prevent further distribu- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Unfortunately, this has 
not yet met with a response from the western 
powers. On the contrary, the two other powers in 
possession of nuclear: weapons—the USA and 
Britain —are taking every possible step to involve 
their North American bloc partners still more 
deeply in the preparations for atomic war. 

However, even if we succeeded in preventing 
the further distribution of nuclear weapons in the 
world, all this would by no means remove the 
danger of nuclear war. For, even now, when only 
three powers have nuclear weapons, this danger is 
very great. The Soviet Union considers that the 
danger of atomic war will only be rémoved finally 
and completely when the manufacture and use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons will have been 
completely prohibited and the _ stockpiles 
destroyed. For almost twelve years now the Soviet 
government has been demanding such a solution 
of this question and has made quite afew concrete 
proposals in the UN in support of these aims. If 
the western powers would express a sincere desire 
to end the danger of atomic war, then it would be 
possible — tomorrow, even—to advance along this 
path, taking, for a start, such steps as the imme- 
diate ending of nuclear weapon tests and renuncia- 
tion of the use of such weapons. But it must be 
said straight out that, up to the present, unfor- 
tunately, we have not had evidence of any such 
desire by the American, British or French govern- 
ments. The fact is that those quarters which 
formulate the policies of those countries wish to 
preserve war in their arsenal as a means of secur- 
ing the aims of their foreign policy. 

We, Soviet people, engaged in building Com- 
muriist society—a social system in which, along- 
side the achievement of material abundance for 
all, there will for the first time be the free 
development of man’s spiritual wealth, in all its 
diversity —we understand particularly well your 
concern over the criminal policy of militarism, 
which absurdly wastes society’s material resources, 
which corrupts man morally and which leads to 
people being brought up in the spirit of fear and 
hate. It is impossible to be reconciled to such a 
prospect — all the more so when today the wonder- 
ful discoveries of- science have given man such 
immense power over the forces of Nature. Now 
there really are no limits to the possibilities of 
transforming Nature’s destructive forces, or of 
using natural resources to ensure the prosperity 
of all peoples, on the basis of friendly co-operation 
among the nations. 

As a philosopher and humanist, deeply. con- 
cerned at the abnormality of the present inter- 
national situation, you understand very well along 
what lines solution of the present situation must 
be sought. ‘The one thing necessary,’ you write, ‘is 
that East and West should recognise their respec- 
tive rights, admit that each must learn to live with 
the other and substitute argument for force in the 
attempt to spread their respective ideologies. It 
is not. necessary that either side should abandon 
belief in its own creed. It is only necessary that it 
should abandon the attempt to spread its own 
creed by force of arms.’ 


I am ready to lend my name to those words, 
since they correspond fully to the conception of 
peaceful co-existence between states with different 
social systems, upon which our state has based its 
foreign policy since the first day of the establish- 
ment of Soviet power. There is no need to say how 
glad I would be to hear that your words had met 
with similar support from the US government. 

In order to ‘live with the other’ — that is in order 
to ensure peaceful co-existence — both sides must 
recognise what politicians call the status quo, must 
recognise the existing state of affairs. The right of 
each country to develop as the people of that 
country desire must be recognised. The conduct of 
‘cold war’, engaging in threats, aiming at changing 
state frontiers and interfering in other countries’ 
domestic. affairs with the aim of changing their 
social structure—these things must not be per- 
mitted. ‘Cold war’ and the arms drive will lead to 
a new and very bloody war. 

You are completely right, of course, when you 
say that one of the chief reasons for the present 
state of tension in international relations, and for 
all that is meant by ‘cold war’, is the abnormal 
character of the relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America. The 
normalisation of these relations, on the rational 
basis of peaceful co-existence and respect for one 
another’s rights and interests, would beyond -a 
doubt lead to a general improvement in the inter- 
national situation. The Soviet Union has always 
tried for just such a normalisation of relations with 
the United States, and it will continue to do so. 
We have taken quite a few definite steps in this 
direction. You will probably remember, for 
example, that in January 1956 the Soviet govern- 
ment proposed to the government of the USA 
that a treaty of friendship and co-operation be 
concluded between our two countries: Our pro- 
posal still holds good. We have tried and will con- 
tinue to try to re-establish Soviet-American trade 
relations, which were broken off by the govern-: ° 
ment of the US, and we want to open up cul- 
tural, scientific and technical exchanges with the 
United States. Negotiations are now, incidentally, 
taking place in Washington on Soviet initiative for 
the widening of cultural relations between our two 
countries. 

The Soviet leaders have always believed, soil still 
do believe, that personal contacts with government 
leaders of other countries are of very great impor- 
tance, as one of the most effective ways of improv- 
ing international relations. We readily took part in 
the Geneva four-power conference of heads of 
government, and, as you are no doubt aware, we 
have also met the government leaders of many 
other countries. Such meetings, and the Geneva 
conference in particular, definitely helped bring 
about an improvement in the international situa- 
tion. 

I fully support your proposal, Lord Russell, that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union and the United 
States should meet and frankly discuss conditions 
of co-existence. Like you, we are convinced that 
there are far more questions on which the: inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union and the United States 
coincide than there are questions on which our 
interests differ. This, précisely, is why on the 
Soviet side the opinion has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed that a high-level meeting between repre- 


_sentatives of the USSR and the United States 


would be most useful fer both our countries, as 
well as for peace among all nations. 


















Rae : 

We have, of course, no intention or wish what- 
soever to reach agreement with the United States 
at the expense of the interests of ahy other state, 
of West or East, large or small, or at the cost of 
a-deterieration in the United States’ relations with 
amy other country. On the contrary, we consider 
that an improvement in Soviet-American relations 
could only be of use, and that no. one would lose 
by it. 

We favour a meeting between the leaders of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. It 
depends, therefore, on the leaders of the United 
States whether or not such a meeting will take 
place. We know that there are forces, both in the 
United States itself and outside it, which fear im- 
provement in relations between the US and the 
USSR, and which actively oppose any step in 
that direction. Those forces base their policy on 
exploiting the distrust and differences existing at 
present between the two biggest powers, and they 
are doing everything they can to exacerbate these 
differences and to use them for their own selfish 
purposes. Is there any need to point out that this 
policy is against the interests of strengthening 
peace, against the interests of all peoples? 

There can be no doubt that the easing of ten- 
sion in international relations does not depend 
on the USSR and the United States alone. Other 
eountries too, including, of course, Great Britain, 
must make their contribution to it. Unfortunately, 
it cannot be said that the present policy of the 
British government has been helpful in solving 
this most important task, It can hardly be denied 
that the transformation of Britain into an Ameri- 
can base for nuclear and rocket weapons will 
‘bring no good either to world peace or to 
Britain’s own security. In the relatively small 
area of the British Isles many United States mili- 
tary bases, bases at which stocks of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs are stored, are already deployed, 
and a proposal is now being made to build 
launching sites for American rockets there. All 
the indications are that Britain is being more cr 
less given the role in Europe of the main Ameri- 
can medium-range rocket base. I may be per- 
mitted to ask—what assurance can anyone have 
that the latest weapons, deployed on American 
bases in Britain, will not be used at the discretion 
of the American military command, without the 
knowledge of the British people, parliament or 

Isn’t a situation being created whereby Britain 
may become the springboard for the unleashing 
ef war against the Soviet Union and other peace- 
loving countries? Just suppose that, by the merest 
chance — say, for instance, as the result of an 


iia 


immediately. In such an event, the British 
people might find themselves suddenly in a situa- 
tion of atomic war, a situation in which Britain’s 
very existence would be threatened. Believe me 
Iam not saying this with the object of frighten- 


by a meeting of representatives of the two powers, 
the USSR and the United States, and by a 
_ wider meeting of representatives of the capitalist 
See he Satie cofntiics. 
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The situation in the world today is so serious 
that anyone who can do anything to case the war 
danger, to remove the threat of war, must do 
what he can. The British people, who displayed 
such courage im the struggle against our common 
enemy during the Second World War, could 
make a substantial contribution to the preserva- 
tion and strengthening of peace. The louder the 
voice of the peoples is raised in the struggle for 
peace, the smaller will be the chance the ad- 
herents of military adventures have to unleash a 
new war. 

I am confident that your call for united efforts 
by the USSR and the United States to strengthen 
peace, on the basis of peaceful co-existence, will 
meet with sympathetic response and support 
from.all who cherish peace. 

Your letter is a call to action in the struggle 
for peace. I permit myself the liberty of express- 
ing the hope that this call will multiply the num- 
ber of fighters for peace in Britain and in other 
countries of the world. 

I fully support this call; my colleagues and I 
would like to express the hope that your ardent 
desire for improved relations between states will 
meet with support also from the leaders of other 
countries. 

Today the struggle for peace, for the ending of 
the cold war, which sharpens international ten- 
sion and which could lead mankind to immense 
disasters; the struggle for the peaceful co-exist- 
ence of states, is the vital concern of all peoples 
of the world, of all men of good will. What we 
advocate is that the superiority of any particular 
system be proved, not on the field of battle but 
in peaceful competition for progress, for im- 
proved living standards of the people. 

N. KRUSHCHEV 
Moscow, 7 December 1957 


Paris Undercurrents 


Ar the moment when 15 premiers are meeting 
in the Palais de Chaillot and when the budget 
debate is opening in the Assembly, a couple of odd 
incidents in the Paris theatre and at the Sor- 
bonne may appear of very secondary importance. 
All the same, artistic and academic circles often 
provide an excellent barometer of the political 
climate in a country, and in the long run these 
two events could prove of more significance than 
the meetings of NATO and the Assembly. 
Briefly, then, a few weeks ago a Paris theatre 
announced the presentation of a play by Robert 
Brasillach, La Reine de Césarée. During the 
Occupation, Brasillach had openly defended anti- 
semitism.and collaboration in his articles. He 
was arrested when Paris was liberated and 
executed after a very summary trial. If we remem- 
ber that many more important collaborators 
managed to save their necks during the same 
period, we must admit that Brasillach was parti- 
cularly unlucky. After all, it was not the jour- 
nalists who were most responsible for Vichy and 
French anti-semitism. But this, of course, in no 
way diminishes the unpleasant character of the 
one-time leader-writer of fe Suis Partout, and 
the revival of his play was quite obviously in- 
tended as a posthumous defence of the opinions 
he once put forward. His friends had clearly 
thought that the French left, paralysed by its 
internal disputes, would accept without much 
fuss a play which declares: ‘Jews, whether fat or 
thin, are nothing more than vermin’. 

They were in for a big surprise, however. The 
in front of the theatre, and after several days of 


‘ 


1957 


er the Sisleataen decided that the play must 

be performed in private, by invitation only. 
Right-wing papers, and even several on the left, 
protésted against the riots. After all, most 
of the people who demonstrated against the play 
are normally the fiercest advocates of freedom of 
speech. Once more, the old debate which. has 
divided France since 1789 was reopened: was it 
to be ‘No liberty for the enemies of liberty’, or 
‘Liberty for all, even for its enemies’? 

It was, however, the intervention of Jean-Paul 
Sartre which really clarified the issues. Once 
more, the great man proved that he is not only 
the best polemicist in France but also the left’s 
most convincing apologist. He showed that, 
throughout this affair, Brasillach had merely 
been used as an umbrella for a right-wing poli- 
tical operation. If we are to defend the liberty of 
expression in the French theatre, he argued, we 
must first ensure that it already exists: 


To v site in 1940 that ‘Jews, whether fat or thin, 
are nothing more than vermin’ is ignoble. But one 
could at least argue that at that date the system- 
matic extermination of the Jewish people had only 
just begun, and that Brasillach, a young arriviste, 
was thinking in the abstract and simply repeated 
slogans without realising their consequences. To 
present in 1957, however, a play which expresses 
these intentions, when we know what wert on in 
the Nazi camps and what happened to the ‘ver- 
min’, is a provocation so deliberate and calculated 
that the real author, however criminal he may 
have been, is no more here than a cover-name . ; 
The Brasillach operation has only one object: to 
sound out public opinion. The dissensions of the 
left, its paralysis, were well known: but this: was 
not enough; it was also necessary to know whether 
it was prepared to die in peace or whether it was 
still capable of a counter-attack .. . 


Having said this, Sartre went on to show how ' 


pressure from the police prevented the presenta- 
tion of Jean Genet’s play Le Balcon, which Peter 
Brooke proposed to produce at the Thédtre An- 
toine. He recalled that a play by Roger Vaillant — 
recently honoured by the award of the Prix Gon- 
court — was similarly banned not so long. ago, and 
he ended his article by asking the question, ‘If 
someone were to write a left-wing play on the 
Algerian War, do you believe that he would be 
given a chance to stage it? .. . But if, on the other 
hand, somebody wished to tell in 30 scenes “The 
Heroic Life of Parachutist-Colonel Bigeard”, 
and he telephoned to the Prefecture and put it 
to the Theatre Antoine, you may be sure that 
everything would be arranged very quickly... .’ 
This vigorous statement, coming after the suc- 
cessful manifestation, indicates that French 
radical opinion is beginning to assert itself again. 
An even more striking example has now been pro- 
vided by the Sorbonne, in the case of Maurice 
Audin. Audin was a young mathematics teacher, 
aged 25, at Algiers University. Although he was 
probably never a member of the CP, he had 
leftist sympathies. In June, he was arrested by 
the parachutists and disappeared without a trace. 
Nobody believes the official explanation that he 
‘escaped’; and there is no doubt that he was 
savagely tortured in prison. His friends decided, 
therefore, to present, through a proxy, the doc- 
torate thesis which he was due to deliver to the 
Sorbonne. M. Billiére, the Minister of Education 
—who has the reputation, as it happens, of being 
one of the most liberal members of the govern- 
ment — objected strongly. But the Sorbonne has 
its own ideas about its independence and dignity, 
which are quite different to those of the present 
government. In its great amphitheatre, before an 
unusually large audience, Audin’s supervisor, M: 
de Possel, Possel, presented Audin’s thesis on ‘Linear 
Equations in Vectorial Space’ and ‘Limited 
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Cycles in Differential Equations’. When, after a 
short deliberation, the examining board decided 
that Audin be awarded the Doctorate of Mathe- 
matical Science, with very honourable mention, 
the audience began to applaud. But the chairman, 
Professor Favart, stopped them: ‘Do not 
applaud,’ he said. ‘I ask you simply to observe a 
minute’s silence’. 

Francois Mauriac was present, and ended his 
article as follows: 
An intellectual, a left-wing inteilectual—I know 
with what contempt these words are treated in 
certain papers. Maurice Audin was one of these 
people. He belonged to one of the noblest and 
purest categories of mankind. What have you done 
with him? 
France’s men of learning are no longer willing 
to wait for the answer to this question. One of 
France’s most famous mathematicians told me 
that he has never seen such excitement and such 
unanimity at the Sorbonne ac during recent weeks. 
Even academics who are not interested in politics, 
or who are faithful Figaro subscribers, have 
plunged into a movement of protest against tor- 
ture in Algeria, and against the slow but sys- 
tematic destruction of personal liberties. “The 
German universities dishonoured themselves by 
watching impassively while the Nazis triumphed. 
But we, in France, will not allow the same thing 
to be repeated here’—these are the openly ex- 
pressed sentiments of the French academic world. 

We will no doubt wait in vain for dramatic 
decisions from the Palais de Chaillot. The budget 
debate will probably end by a victory for this 
government, based upon a marriage 4d trois 
between Socialists, Catholics and Rightists in the 
best tradition of boulevard comedy. But the 
Brasillach Affair and the sudden surge of anger 
in the universities suggest that something is stir- 
ring beneath the stagnant surface of French poli- 
tical life, and that the present domination of the 
right may not go unchallenged for long. 

K. S. Karo 


London Diary 


S omerHine is. stirring at last. According to this 
week’s Gallup Poll (quoted in the News Chron- 
icle) 85 per cent of the people of Britain want a 
‘summit conference’ with the Russians. - Poor 
mutts, they may not know—the press hasn’t told 
them—what should be on the agenda, but they 
have at least understood the appalling danger 
(let alone the fantastic expense) of having a third 
of the American bombers always overhead, some 
carrying the means of starting, perhaps by acci- 
dent, a war which would incidentally blot out 
these islands. And this when there is no diplomatic 
quarrel with the Soviet Union, no special reason 
for any alert. The News Chronicle is the one daily 
paper which is really seizing its opportunity. Jim 
Cameron’s article from Paris on Tuesday took us 
back to the great days of reporting. H. W. Nevin- 
son or H. N. Brailsford could not have bettered 
his account of the NATO meeting. The chief con- 
cern there is about why President Eisenhower 
went to bed early, and a typical question put to 
Mr Hagerty, the famous press secretary of the 
White House, is ‘Otherwise, Jim, would you say 
the President’s bowels are behaving in good 
order?’ It would seem like Gdétterdimmerung 
if it were not that its absurdity at such a time 
is really beginning to penetrate. I take it that this 
is not-the only journal receiving a steady stream 
of letters asking us to hurry up with an anti- 
suicide organisation. They must address. them- 
selves for the moment to the Council for the 
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Abolition of Nuclear Weapons Tests, 146 Fleet 
Street EC4, which, I hope, is the embryo of a 
national movement. 

* * *x 


I have long suspected that the government’s 
purpose in keeping civil defence organisations 
going was more psychological than practical. And 
I find this view confirmed by an extraordinary 
letter that Lady Carew Pole, the organiser of the 
WVS in Cornwall, has just sent to all the branches 
in her county. She begins by saying that ‘the 
hydrogen bomb could be a terrible weapon, but 
with your help the blow can be greatly eased’. 
Indeed, she says categorically that the ‘danger 
of the hydrogen bomb can be met’, if one home in 
five is ‘so obviously well-prepared that an enemy 
will hesitate to attack’. What, therefore, does 
Lady Pole ask of the 117,938 women in Cornwall 
between 15 and 69? ‘All could help to lessen the 
fear of the hydrogen bomb’ by organising groups 
to listen to three simple talks on how to protect 
their homes, how to take care of a sick person 
at home, and ‘how you would be cared for’. The 
results? ‘These talks arm you with basic and 
unforgettable facts. They will do a great deal to 
allay your fears. You will, in fact, find them com- 
forting’. In the words of The Messiah—comfort 


ye, my people. 
* * a 


I have just seen a copy of this journal for 
21 August 1954, with an imprint on the front 
page which reads: ‘Defendant’s Exhibit, No. 572’. 
It was entered as proof that this is not a ‘sedi- 
tious’ publication in the tria! of Carl Braden in 
Kentucky—the prosecution having submitted 
Mr Braden’s cheque for $7.50 as proof that he 
was a subscriber to ‘seditious’ organisations. Mr 
Braden, however, was convicted and sentenced 
to 15 years: his crime was that he had sold a 
house in a segregated area near Louisville to a 
Negro. This was a fantastic case, and I am glad 
to Say that the Kentucky Court of appeals has 
quashed the conviction. Now Carl Braden and 
his wife Ann are back at their work as the field 
secretaries of the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund -- one of the best of the groups which 
tries to organise white support in the South for 
Negro rights. I learn that Ann Braden has written 
a most moving book about their case, in which 
they were fighting against two kinds of intoler- 
ance — McCarthyism and white supremacy. 

* *” x 


The news that Sheikh Abdullah will shortly be 
released from his five years’ detention in Kashmir 
will please everyone, including Mr Nehru, who has 
never disguised his uneasiness about the lawless 
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treatment of his old friend. Since Sheikh 
Abdullah has never been tried, the reasons for his 
detention have never been fully or honestly stated. 
I well remember the first time I met him in 
Delhi in 1948 after his return from the first luckless 
occasion when the Kashmir issue came before the 
UN. He was on the closest terms with Nehru; he 
had been a chosen, if unskilful champion of India’s 
case on the issue of Kashmir in the unaccustomed 
climate of the UN. No one doubted that he was 
the effective ruler of the half of Kashmir occupied 
by India and that he hoped to reign over the whole 
state. He developed thoughts of an independent 
Kashmir, which might have been the best idea 
if the bitterness between the two countries had 
not ruled out the hope of a joint Indian-Pakistan 
guarantee. Suspicion arose that, in pursuing this 
end of independence, he was in touch with pro- 
American elements in Pakistan which favoured the 
use of Pakistan bases by US bombers. This gave 
his Hindu opponents an excuse for his detention — 
an excuse which was reinforced when Pakistan 
became a member of the Bagdad Pact. Abdullah’s ° 
release does not seem to bring a settlement of the 
Kashmir problem any nearer, but it will ease 
many consciences and remove a matter of 
reproach from India. 
*x * * 


Please, where can I get a cyclamen’ that 
will grow in my room? And please tell me how 
to keep it (as two of my friends do) ablaze with 
pink, white or red flowers insulting the foggy air, 
while another score of lovely little buds press 
eagerly forward in the hope of sunshine, I have 
asked my friends; I have asked the shopkeepers 
and the nurserymen; I have gazed wistfully at 
hundreds of cyclamen in Covent Garden waiting 
for optimists like myself to take them home to 
their wives at Christmas. Some say I keep them 
too hot, others too cold. Some guess that the 
room is too draughty, others that it must be mur- 
derously stuffy. But they differ most about how 
to water it. Three times a week, or once a week? 
Never from the top of course, though one gar- 
dener advised plunging it in a bucket for ten 
seconds, allowing just a little water to spill over 
the brim. Stand the plant in a saucer of water 
until it sucks the saucer dry, said an expert,’ 
and do this three times a week; let it stand 
on a wet piece of wood and never water 
it more than once a week, said another. The 
latest recipe is to plunge the plant half way up 
the pot in tepid water once a week for 15 minutes. 
Not that this pundit’s friends agreed on: this: 
Indeed, when I took the last miserable dead ob- 
ject back to the shop (after only four days’ life), 
one pundit whispered furtively to me that there 
might have been something wrong with the 
plant when I bought it, that his colleague who 
had just told me that I had killed it with lack of 
air was talking rubbish, and that if I sneaked. 
back at 9 o’clock the next morning when his 
colleague wouldn’t be there, he would give me 
another one. And he did. That was three days 
ago and, so far, it looks lovely. If this one dies 
I shall give up and find solace in the little hairy 
cyclamen combs I’ve planted in a shady spot in 


the garden. 
* * * 


Every time a cold snap puts a film of ice on 
our ponds we display a very odd, indeed to 
me, an incomprehensible trait in our national be- 
haviour. On summer evenings our village ponds 
are social centres, and they have ancient wooden 
seats round them. On normal winter days their 
choppy surfaces support an-occasional pair of 
ducks. On days that are cold enough to freeze 
them over, they at once begin to acquire a cover- 
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ing of Miho ae old seucepans, boots, pieces 


of crazy paving and tins. The next day again the . 


ice has disappeared and all these have joined their 
predecessors at the bottom. A week later — more 
ice, more boots, more tins. About once in three 
years the pond is emptied and dragged by men in 
thigh heots. They find bedsteads, bicycle frames 
and gas cookers. (You never see these on the ice, 
nor do you see the holes they would have made 
if they had gone through it. They must goin when 
the weather is warm.) But what.does it all mean? 
Do we love our ponds or hate them? Is it that we 
simply cannot believe in ice? Scandinavian and 
Dutch ponds do not have boots on them. I hope 
this may keep some social anthropologist out of 
mischief this Christmas. 
CrITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on .a postcard. 


‘I have a skiffle group,’ said the surprising reverend. 
‘But I always keep the hunting horn in my car. You 
never know when a hare is going. to run across the 
road.’— Evening Standard. (Jonathan Paterson.) 


I asked Mrs Elverd, who is chairman of the South 

Gloucestershire Dog Training Society, to explain the 
“C.D. Ex.’, and with pride, she informed me that 
her poodle is the only dog in Bristol with letters after 
her name. They stand for Companion Dog Excellent. 
— Western Daily Press and Bristol Mirror. (B. P. D. 
White.) 
- The ‘Dance of the Seven Veils’, announced in the 
programme as the first ever seen in a Plymouth 
school, was performed—in perfectly good taste—by 
the PT mistress.—Western Evening Herald. (D. 
Colton.) 


Hey Money Money 


Art thou rich and Something in the City? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou yemte bedevilied and perplexed? 
O punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
When thou canst wave a wand to fill the kitty? 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, 
Honest banking bears a poker face; 
Then hey money money—hey money money! 


Art thou really super-human, brother? 
O sweet content! 
Wouldst thou bat an eyelid on occasion? 
O puni ! 
If thy left hand can, by firm persuasion, 
Act in total ignorance of the other, 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, 
Serve two masters with an equal grace; 
Then hey money money—hey money money! 


Canst eat thy cake and keep it in the tin? 
O sweet content! 
Must thou make the choice — to eat or keep? 
O punishment! 
The man wh. ‘e wealth increases in his sleep 
Has High Fiance to make his money spin; 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace 
icaeet idatad dee bas th steve) 
Then hey money money — hey money money. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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The Cost of the Broken Home 


Women financially dependent upon husbands 
from whom they are separated or divorced form 
one of the desperately poor groups which 
still survive to mock the welfare state. For some 
years past, magistrates’ courts have been making 
some 14,000 maintenance orders annually. 
Nobody knows how many past orders are still 
current, how: many other legaliy enforceable 
claims against husbands exist, or the extent to 
which such maintenancé is actually paid. As 5,000 
of the defaulters who could be traced are in 
prison and, in 1956, the. National Assistance 
Board had 79,000 women clients living apart 
from their husbands, the accumulation of 
insecurity and misery must be formidable. 

Last week parliament took the matter in hand 
and debated the second reading of the govern- 
ment’s draft of Miss Joan Vickers’ Maintenance 
Orders Bill which seeks a solution by giving 
courts the power to attach the earnings of men 
who default in the paymént of maintenance 
orders. A characteristic speech in support of the 
Bill was that of a Labour MP, Mr. Charles 
Pannell. ‘This Bill,’ he explained, ‘will deal with 
the non-unionists in our society . . . the people 
we call the knobsticks, the blacklegs, the rats and 
the scabs, the sort of people who were defined 
by Jack London as the products of that fifth day 
creation on which the Lord made all creeping and 
crawling things’. On this diagnosis many women 
whose families have been broken lead wretched 
lives because their husbands callously and irre- 
sponsibly refuse to meet their moral and financial 
obligations. They default on maintenance pay- 
ments, and those with whom the police catch up 
are in gaol occupying scarce, reformative space 
for which Mr Butler has better uses. The Bill 
provides a cheap and simple remedy. Attach the 
scoundrels’ wages and their wives (or ex-wives) 
will get a regular income—thus achieving in fact 
the intention of the courts that wives and 
children should be maintained. 

Public funds contribute to the maintenance of 
most divorced or separated wives, although the 
administrative procedures differ according to the 
husband’s income. Under direct taxation the tax- 
payer deducts the amount of his maintenance 
obligation from his taxable income. In effect, he 
is allowed to attach public funds which will con- 
tribute to the support of his dependants without 
limit of number. The higher the income, the 
greater the public’s contribution. At the lower 
end of the income scale public funds, in the form 
of National Assistance, are similarly available but 
in a strikingly different manner. In 1956, the 
National Assistance Board’ was paying nearly 
£10,000,000 to 79,000 women. The husbands of 
a substantial proportion could not be traced and 
therefore no. contribution could be secured from 
them. Of the remainder, husbands against whom 
court orders had been made were not, in about 


homes, but only after they have experienced that 4 


degree of poverty and distress necessary to impel > 


them to seek or to accept money from the 
National Assistance Board. Nobody knows how 
many wives struggle to bring up children on 
inadequate and irregular incomes. 

The Maintenance Orders Bill will do little to 


alter this situation. It merely enacts the assump- 


tion that a new method of enforcing payment by 
attachment of earnings will give these unhappy 
women security. All the available information 
underlies the futility of this expectation. A small 
inquiry conducted in July and August 1956 by 
the Advisory Council on the Treatment of 
Offenders showed that 60 per cent of those com- 
mitted during this period were not in regular em- 
ployment when arrears of maintenance were 
accumulating and would have had no earnings to 
attach. From the remainder who earned regu- 
larly little could have been collected by attach- 
ment. Nearly half such defaulters received wages 
insufficient to meet the needs of their two families, 
and a third. were so aggrieved by a sense of the 
injustice of the order against them that they went 
to prison on principle. As David Jones, a lone 
sceptic, said in the House, ‘a man who occupies a 
decent position and who feels so strongly on this 
matter that he is prepared to sacrifice his job and 
go to Prison rather than to pay is not likely to 
remain in his job in order that his income may 
be attached.’ 

More important still, the Bill will give no 
security to a wife whose husband’s willingness 
to meet his obligations is frustrated because there 
is not enough money to provide for two families. 
Under the Bill wages may only be attached after 
the wife has received nothing for four weeks and 
provided there is sufficient left over after the 
needs of a new family have been met. Whether 
the new family results from a legal or from an 
illicit union is here irrelevant. Two women and 
their children living in separate establishments 
have a claim on a single income, if the income 
is small one of them must go to the National 
Assistance Board. Experience has persuaded the 
Board that ‘extracting money from husbands to 
maintain wives from whom they are separated is 
at best an uncertain business; it is easier to en- 
force the maintenance of those with whom the 
man is living than of those from whom he has 
parted, and the man is more likely to exert him- 
self to maintain the former’. Thus even when the 
Board is dealing with a man who has formed ‘an 
illicit union it has to sacrifice respect for the 
marriage tie to admifistrative convenience be- 
cause ‘the avoidance of unnecessary expenditure 
of public monies’ requires that the wife become 
a charge on public funds, leaying the single in- 
come to maintain the paramour. 

The present system of maintenance is a jumble 
of expedients capriciously thrown together during 
the last eighty years. It produces great human 
suffering which cannot be alleviated by a statute 
which attempts only to police a minority of irres- 
ponsible scamps. The community has never been 
able to force unwilling spouses to live together, it 
now permits divorce and places no obstacles in 
the way of remarriage. Thus a man may lawfully 
acquire a legal obligation to support two families 
which he cannot discharge out of a small income, 
At present, public funds in fact help to carry 
the social casua!''es of broken homes under 
cedures which disgrace a. civilised society. The 
vital a of policy must be to. provide an 
adequate and regular income for wives and 
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. children who have no resources. This could be 


simply achieved by proyiding that.amounts due 
under maintenance orders in magistrates’ courts 
should be paid by a public body. Wives would 
thus be relieved of nagging anxiety and the dis- 
tasteful necessity of pursuing defaulting hus- 
bands through the courts. The obligation upon 
the man would be to pay his maintenance to this 
body which could be provided with an admini- 
strative discretion to waive all or part of the 
payment if it were satisfied that the man’s cir- 
cumstances warranted relief. Present enforce- 
ment procedures (with the addition of attachment 
of earnings) would remain unchanged. 

The scandalous lack of information about 
maintenance orders makes impossible any real- 
istic estimate of the financial consequences of this 
or a similar scheme. The average amounts 
awarded under maintenance orders are not 
known, though experience suggests that they are 
no greater than the amounts provided by the 
National Assistance Board in the event of non- 
payment. If this is true there is no reason to sup- 
pose, allowing for the improved efficiency of 
collection which would result from a centralised 
machinery, that there would be any significant 
increase in public expenditure. There would cer- 
tainly result a massive reduction in human 
misery. 

O. R. McGrecor 
Maryjorig McINtTosH 


Their Great Original 


Har an hour ago I left the Grand Xmas Party 
of the James Dean Fan Club. I first learned 
about the Club’s existence a few weeks back 
when, one ghastly wet Sunday afternoon, I went 
to see Rock Rock Rock and The fames Dean 
Story in a double bill at a Tottenham Court Road 
art cinema. A large number of Dean fans were 
sitting behind me, in the more expensive seats. 
As I am working on a musical about the wilder 
fringes of such enthusiasms, I got into conversa- 
tion with them afterwards. They told me that 
the Fan Club was about to have a big party, so 
I naturally filled in an application to join. 

Not long after I received my Photo Member- 
ship Card, a free copy of the James Dean Fournal, 
and a personal letter from the President himself 
—a genial young Scotsman. He signed himself 
‘Deaningly yours’. In the fournal it told you how 
to get Jimmy Dean photo handkerchiefs for 
2s 9d, post paid. The invitation to the Grand 
Xmas Party cost ten shillings. It offered Private 
Showing of Jammy’s Films, Sensational American 
Records, Fans attending from All Parts of Great 
Britain, and a-Big Surprise Item!!! The place 
was the Atlantic Coffee Bar, Holborn Viaduct, 
the time 4 p.m. on the first-Sunday in December. 

As I walked through the glass doors, carefully 
dressed as a rebel, a flashbulb went off, and a 
middle-aged man in a baggy grey suit said ‘Are 
you James Dean?’ ‘No’, I answered, ‘what do you 
mean?’ ‘You'll find out.’ “Have a cup of tea,’ said 
a pretty blonde girl behind the bar, so I did. Not 
many people seemed to be around. ‘They’re all 
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glasses. ‘Just get talking to people,’ the President 
went on, ‘they’re all strangers here, and a bit shy. 
Thaw the atmosphere a bit.” It was very con- 
strained. “There are one or two papers. here,’ he 
added gratuitously. I sat down in the corner by 
the stairs and looked around. Everyone looked 
very pleasant. Then I got into conversation with 
a journalist, and then another journalist, and they 
both said, well this was pretty dull stuff really, 
and I agreed, and told them I was writing a satiri- 
cal musical about it all, and they said how interest- 
ing, and was I an Angry Young Man? I said I 
wasn’t at all, and they said they'd never met any, 
and Angry Young Men were invented by the 
press, and they said oh quite, and told a rather 
appalling story which showed how much more 
interested kids: were in Tommy Steele than a 
National Figurehead. ‘There’s some whisky up- 
stairs, the President interrupted, so we all rushed 
for that. Flashbulbs continued to go off around 
the room, together with balloons and penny 
whistles. There was a free distribution of funny 
hats. 

Then everybody played Twenty Questions 
about details in Jimmy’s Life: I had read the 
biography of him by William Bast, an intimate 
friend, a few days before, and therefore all set to 
win the Magnificent Prize. I realised how wrong 
I had been by question five, when we were ex- 
pected to know, where he had made a commercial 
for a soft drink. Throwing my paper under the 
chair, I turned round just in time to see a tall 
figure in a plum-velvet windcheater descending 
the stairs. It was James Byron Dean. 

Mr Dean, who comes from Catford, recently 
changed his name by deed poll, since he believes 
most sincerely that he is controlled by the spirit 
of the late actor. Something very remarkable has 
undoubtedly occurred to him, he would be the 
first to agree. Joining the journalists, he began 
to discuss the inspiration that blew through him 
when he appeared on television in a programme 
about the Dean legend. Mr Dean is shortly off 
to Fairmount, Indiana, the Birthplace, where he 
hopes to open a home for juvenile delinquents. 
About fifteen years older than his namesake, with 
a shock of bright yellow hair, Mr Dean is not a 
person one forgets easily. 

Starting once more to explain the story of my 
musical to an Italian journalist, he re-plotted it 
for me, and then introduced me to William Bast, 
who had just arrived with his press agent. Mr 
Bast is a pale, dark-haired young writer of great 
fluency and charm, whose book about Dean has 
had a very large sale indeed. Signing copie$ of 
it, photographs of his friend, and odd bits of 
paper for a long queue of fans, he kept up a 
varied flow of conditioned responses to all ques- 
tioners. Mr Bast is at present writing a play 
called The Mythmakers. His press agent wore a 
camel-hair coat and seemed to have helped to 
organise the afternoon, since we were asked to 
applaud him as well as Mr Bast. He did not speak 
much, and seemed rather detached from what was 
going on. 

A screen had been brought in and set up at 
one end of the cellar. ‘I’m sorry, the President 
announced, ‘I tried very hard to get a copy of 
The fames Dean Story, but I couldn’t, so you'll 
have to see East of Eden again.’ “That'll be the 
sixty-seventh time,’ said the girl on my left to ‘no 
one in particular. ‘Must get a shot of ’em all look- 
ing at the screen, then I’m away,’ said one jour- 
nalist. ‘It’s odd,’ said another journalist to Mr 
Bast, ‘but I can’t find a single clipping abou: there 
being a funeral in any of our files. Not one, though 
there are lots about the death.’ ‘It took place all 
right,’ Mr Bast replied, ‘about six or seven days 
after the accident. In Fairmount. All of two years 
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ik Slat he AGA» weet cote He said 
goodbye to the fans. 

The cellar was unimaginably airless. Upstairs 
the glass door was locked. I have never seen East 
of Eden, but I could not have stayed to see it now. 
Asking someone to unlock the door for me, while 
it was still possible, I stepped out into Holborn 
Viaduct. I walked home. 

CHARLES ROBINSON 


The Hamburg Orgies 


*T’m going to the Reeperbahn tonight’, I told my 
landlord and his.wife in the hous: where I was 
staying in the Nitterstrasse in Hamburg. “There’s 
no point in going there’, said my landlord. ‘None 
at all’, said his wife, polishing the sideboard for 
the’ fifth time that morning. ‘No one from Ham- 
‘burg ever goes there’, said my landlord. “They 
wouldn’t dream of it’, said his wife. ‘A waste of 
time and money, and I don’t know what tourists 
must think of Hamburg if they see that nonsense.’ 
‘Precisely’, said her husband. ‘This is a fine, hard- 
working city.’ “You can go to the Zoo’, said my 
landlady, ‘and to the Planten und Bliimen, or to 
the great modern airport or the Kursthaller 
museum. The view over the Alster is the finest 
in any city.’ “Someone is taking me there’, I said. 
‘A young German from one of the shipping com- 
panies.’ “Then he should know better’, said my 
landlady, again attacking the sideboard. 

I met my friend in a bar near the main rail- 
way station. His name was Hans, a slender, hand- 
some youth with «a air of ambitious industry 
about ‘him. We had a drink in a café -near the 
station, to the accompaniment of that sort of. cosy 
elderly music which England and Germany share 
in common. Yet in Germany it is even more 
strikingly sickly, a kind of musical marzipan 
utterly at variance with the clean, clear modern- 
ism of the new buildings. I remarked on this to 
Hans. ‘No, it’s not young music, cectainly’, said 
‘It’s the sort of music for views over the 


can perhaps have a ‘cocktail.’ 
‘As we wandered through the 
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donnas and pleasure-loving generals. ‘As a matter 
of fact’, said Hans, ‘this was: practically the only 
building in the whole area which escaped your 
bombing. Like the cathedral in Cologne. You 
English have a great feeling for tradition, and you 
have always admired this hotel. Many of your 
great lords stayed here and even lately the King 
of Denmark, and Queen Soraya. Very smart. Your 
precision bombing was excellent, I must say.’ 

After drinking a couple of tomato cock«ails 
(everything else cost at least six or seven marks) 
we walked back towards the centre of the town, 
and entered another café-bar. The general atmo- 
sphere of this, as of many buildings, cafés and 
restaurants of the new Germany, suggested a 
modernistic liner, geared to scientific aspects of 
economy, reflection of light, saving of labour, and 
visual harmony. Old Gothic Germany, with Fritz 
and sausage dogs and monocles, has, externally 
at any rate, been eliminated by allied bombs and 
general consent. ‘Now to the Reeperbahn’, said 
Hans. ‘We will take a taxi. Shall we go to the 
Jazz Club?’ ‘Well’, I said frankly, ‘that would be 
fun, but what about the orgies:” ‘Orgies?’, said 
Hans. ‘Yes’, I said, ‘surely the orgies of the Ree- 
perbahn are famous all over the world?’.‘I am 
sorry,, said Hans, perturbed, ‘but they are hardly 
orgies. They stop neatly before that. So far, if you 
know what I mean. But have you orgies in Eng- 
land?’ ‘We have nudes’, I said, ‘but they mustn’t 
move:’ ‘Not move?’ said Hans. ‘Not an inch’, I 
said. “How strange’, said Hans politely. ‘Let us 
go.’ 

The taxi took us to an area of sudden sharp 
illumination and noise. It was something like 
Blackpool, only more orderly and somehow more 
earnest. Practically every building was a cabaret, 
a nightclub or a miniature theatre. Outside each 
one were placards, posters, or photographs. We 
stopped outside one which was plastered with 
pictures of a naked woman on a horse. She had 
long goiden hair. “We may as well go in here’, 
said Hans. ‘Certainly’, I said. ‘She is a great 
English historical figure.’ We walked through a 
long corridor and bought entrance tickets from a 
fat man dressed as a jockey, then entered a room 
rather like a tiny circus ring, surrounded by tables. 
We sat down and ordered beer. In the centre of the 
ring a bronzed man in a sports shirt cracked a 
whip, while two young very refined horses trotted 
soberly round. It was like Rotten Row on a nice 
beer for about half an 
man got up from one 
of the tables and climbed on one of the horses. 

as obvious he couldn’t ride, he was like a 
sack of flour. ‘Let’s wait and see if he falls off’, 
said Hans, ‘and if he doesn’t, we'll go.’ He didn’t 
fall off, so we left. 

Our next club was very large, and we were 
shown to our table by a dignified stooping head- 


way through it, I couldn’t quite make out the plot, 
but it appeared to be about a man trying to 
drink champagne, and being pestered by women 
who insisted on undressing, getting furious, dress- 
ing again and then undressing in a different way. 
The hero was a man with an enormous false 
moustache and he went on and on guzzling cham- 
and finally ge the fifth undressing, he 

his enh on teh obra table. 
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air of implacable cleanliness than by anything a 


else. It could all have been.in Vogue. 
Our third cabaret was also smart, with a circu- 


lar. floor leading up to a stage, and again I had 7) 


that feeling of being in a liner of the future, of 
being dust-proof, fly-proof, deodorised, that one’s 
very libido was wrapped neatly in Cellophane. 
But suddenly, from the three-piece orchestra, 
economically housed on a tiny abstractionist plat- 
form, burst the irrepressible marzipan music, the 
mock Gothic sob at the heart of things, of ruins 
and dim far-off wars and love for everything, 
flooding and bursting the dykes and floating them 
out to an old dark sea of huge goddesses and 
grails. Imperceptibly, the music became Japan- 
ese, the vague operetta Japan of 1910, there was a 
humming noise, and the circular floor began to 
rise above the parapet, the lights dimmed and a 
Japanese scene presented itself. Two quite 
charming girls in kimonos, extremely well-drilled, 
performed various stylised postures until one of 
them, disrobing herself, lay on a couch and was 
fanned. The humming noise reasserted itself, the 
floor sank, the lights went up and the orchestra 
struck up a lively waltz. ‘We are fond of machin- 
ery in Hamburg’, said Hans. ‘Many people come 
to this cabaret simply to watch the floor.’ ‘But 
why Japan?’, I said. ‘Hamburg is so amazingly 
modern.’ ‘Emotionally, perhaps, we have not 
caught up with the machinery and so on. Which 
is just.as well, all considered’, said Hans, After a 
brisk dance, the hutnming started again, the lights 
dimmed and the orchestra played a sort of marzi- 
pan, minuet, followed by a scene of.Madame de 
Pompadour and a maid servant. We stayed an- 
other half-hour, both secretly waiting for some- 
thing voluptuous we had seen on a photograph 
outside the door, but which never appeared, and 
went out into the street again. 

Old Arizona. Mexican Nights. Paris after Mid- 
night, All earnest, sober, prophylactic, many with 
machinery. Everybody well-dressed, quiet discip- 
lined, quietly submitting to head-waiters, com- 
missionaires dressed as cowboys, apaches, or ‘bull- 
fighters: And then suddenly we entered a large 
bar of misrule and disorder, as though to prove 
that the Germans do nothing by halves. Nearly 
everybody was drunk, gloriously and improbably 
drunk. Here at last was abandon, noise, exuber- 
ance, dirt, age without dignity, youth without 
purpose, breaking glass, the disc-like eyes of the 
obsessed, the fierce cry of the failure, the self- 
stopped clock of the artist. This was the X— club 
in Soho with unlimited licensing hours, carrying 
one far past the waste land into the glorious world 
of the damned. A strange elderly man with a 
wig approached me and made some sort of 
speech which I couldn’t understand. ‘What did he 
say?’, I asked Hans. ‘Some nonsense’, said Hans 
apologetically. ‘He was trying \~ tell you that for 
a long time he was convinced this place was 
South America, but now‘he has come to the con- 
clusion that it is, after all; Hamburg. He is, you 
understand, completely drunk. Would you like to 
go?” ‘By no means’, I said. ‘It is restful and re- 
minds me of home.’ 

At that moment I saw a man in a homburg hat 

ing around the floor with an elderly woman 
with red hair, I-caught his eye and, to my amaze- 
ment, recognised my landlord. He left his part- 
ner and wavered over towards me. ‘Listen, Herr 
Englander’, he said earnestly, ‘not a word about 
this at home.’ ‘Certainly not’, I said. ‘The home is 
sacred.’ ‘Certainly’, I said. “To err is human’, he 
said. ‘Of course it is’, I said. “Let’s go’, said Hans 
to me. ‘This is simply not serious, It is bad for 
the morale,’ ‘Very well’, I said. 

‘No one from Hamburg ever comes here’, said 
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The Arts and. Entertainment 
British Abstract Art 


T ue O’'Hana Gallery is staging an important sur- 
vey of ‘British Abstract Art 1948-1957’. The 
exhibition, which will remain open until Christ- 
mas, goes under the name of Dimensions. It has 
been ‘arranged by Lawrence Alloway. Additional 
research by Toni del Renzio. With the co-opera- 
tion of the ICA’. Its great value is, of course, that 
it provides an unprecedented opportunity to judge 
what recent British abstract art has achieved and 
failed to achieve. Before making it a basis for 
generalisation, it would be as well to indicate some 
weaknesses in the selection and presentation. 

The worst omissions are in the field of sculp- 
ture. They are Moore and Paolozzi. Admittedly, 
neither of them has been committed to abstrac- 
tion—not in the period covered—but they have 
both, within the period, produced a number of 
abstract reliefs, and Paolozzi some abstract works 
in the round, which are among the best things in 
British Abstract Art. Paolozzi is represented by a 
couple of small collages, of 1951, which do him 
no sort of justice: ee ee oe 
get to work when they are big. 

Some of the abérrations in the choice of ouint- 
ings seem the product of nothing more venal than 
hasty compilation. The only Moynihan is one- of 
the early essays of his present abstract phase (for 
all that, it looks better and better every time one 
sees it). There is no more than one work apiece by 
William Scott and Gerald Wilde. There is nothing 
by Jack Smith: one wotild have thought his 
recent work no less eligible than the Lanyons. 
Hayter might well have been claimed as a British 
artist (in any case, he is listed in the bibliography, 
though not hung on the walls). And has Edgar 
Hubert done nothing since 1948? This may be the 
case —I cannot remember seeing anything painted 
by him since 1946 or °47 — but, if it is, the cata- 
logué, an ambitious document, might have been 
more communicative about one of the important 
pioneers of modern (free) abstraction in England. 

While on the subject of the catalogue, it must be 
admitted that, although it is exceedingly lively 
and pretty in form, some of the contents are a bit 
pretentious. The Rewald-style ‘Chronology’ only 
needs drawing by Nicolas Bentley: 

1950 Cattleugh sees Pollock at Venice Biennale. 
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that of the relief construction. It may be that I’m 
a sucker for low reliefs made out of circles and 
rectangles—I would. give all Ben Nicholson’s 
paintings for his White Reliefs—but I feel con- 
vinced that the reliefs in this exhibition by 
Pasmore, Nicholson, Mary Martin, and Anthony 
Hill, and, to a lesser extent, Peter Stroud, together 
with Kenneth Martin’s mobiles, which are analo- 
gous, have got a command over the medium, a cer- 
tainty of purpose, a freedom from compromise, 
a directness, generally lacking in British art, and 
especially British abstract-art. They are not afraid 
to be simple. If the British Council were propos- 
ing to show our abstract art abroad, at some 
Biennale or Bienal, they could do no better than 
send a selection of geometric reliefs. For all that 
these reliefs are extensions of work done in Europe 
thirty and ‘forty years ago, they are not pro- 
vincial offshoots: they are both too distinctive and 
too good. Mary Martin’s Black Relief, especially, 
compares well with anything that has been done in 
this genre, and goes to show what play for true 
imagination there is in the reputedly arid art of 
geometric construction. The subtle openings, the 
jagged shadows, have a mystery which is all the 
more poetic because it is not smothered in pictur- 
esque sauce, pickle or schmalz. 

Conversely, it is just its dependence upon the 
picturesque that is the flaw in British abstract 
painting of the free, painterly kind—its depen- 
dence upon vague poetic allusion rather than the 
properties of the painting as such. This is a ques- 
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tion that I propose to go into at some length next 
week. By then the exhibition will have closed; the 
visitor to it will see what I am going to say if he 
ponders over the difference between the paintings 


‘by Roger Hilton and all the other ‘painterly 


abstractions’ there. 
Davip SYLVESTER 


Early Anouilh 


Dinner with the Family, ‘the early Anouilh 
which Mr Frank Hauser revived so successfully 
at Oxford recently, has now been brought to the 
New Theatre complete in its original production; 
and it is not to be missed. To start with it has 
about the most brilliant first act I ever remember 
seeing. The curtain rises on an old-fashioned, 
rather grand family house at Senlis, 25 miles from 
Paris, when a young man who is renting it is 
going through the inventory with the old body 
who owns it. In the course of conversation he’ 
makes it clear that though he is hiring it for a 
month, he needs it only for one night; and pre- 
sently a waiter comes in from a local catering firm 
to complete the arrangements for a dinner party 
he is giving this night. The young man bribes 
him to pretend he is the old family butler, and 
the mystery thickens when the young man tells 
him that he is expecting his pareats. Won’t they, 
the butler gently suggests, be surprised to find 
installed a quite unknown ‘old family servant’. 
Not in the least, the young man breezily assures 
him, since they’ve never been in the house before, 
themselves. 

This becomes clear enough when the ‘parents’ 
arrive. They are an actor and an actress, hired for 
the purpose, and the purpose is to impress a-girl, 
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Isabelle, to whom the young man has been 
romancing. He has talked so freely and convinc- 
ingly about his family background that. it seems 
only a small step (but now a necessary one) to 
embody them not merely in fantasy, but in fact. 
She is expected for dinner in half-an-hour and 
she is to find the house and the family just as he 
has so often described them. The difficulty is to 
get the actor and actress to stop being an actor 
and actress, stuffed with emotional notions of 
what a father and mother should be like. An 
admirable comedy scene this, directed and acted 
with a perfect tact and discretion. It would be so 
easy, and so fatal, to let the scene—indeed this 
whole act—get out of hand. Farce is the danger 
on one side, whimsy on the other. The line -be- 
tween them is narrow, but here it is exactly. held 
to; and Miss Lally Bowers and Mr Alan Mac- 
Naughtan are wonderfully funny, while all the 
time keeping within the boundaries their direction 
has marked. Eventually the ‘family’ is composed 
to the young man’s satisfaction into the conversa- 
tion piece he has led his girl to expect. 

It is hardly surprising if Anouilh fails to main- 
tain the high pitch this act has tuned us to..The 
abrupt switch at the start of the second act to a 
complete change of scene breaks the mood so 
sharply that we can never hope to get right back 
into it. We learn the truth about the young man, 
that he is a good-for-nothing living off his rich 
wife, and we meet his real family who are all in 
the same game. They are whisked to Senlis, too, 
and it is this real family of. spongers whom 
Isabelle, when she a ..ves, meets, not the ideal 
one of the young man’s fantasy. Isabelle is one of 
Anouilh’s more impossible romantic young 
heroines and the story takes a form that is now 
more familiar to those of us who know his other 
plays. But it still makes a wholly delightful even- 
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ing and Mr Hauser is to. be congratulated on a 
production which keeps throughout nearer to the 
tone and accent of Anouilh than any other Eng- 
lish one I have seen (except perhaps Peter Hall’s 
Waltz of the Toreadors). The young couple were 
played with. romantic conviction by Jill Bennett 
and John Justin. 

Mr Benn Levy’s comedy, The Rape of the Belt, 
at the Piccadilly, deserves more space than I can 
give it now. It is both witty and wise, and I 
must return to it next week. Meanwhile, may I 
remind readers that our two leading actors are in 
town, providing the highest form of entertainment 
for adults over Christmas. Sir Laurence Olivier 
has returned to the Palace with The Entertainer 
and will be there until 18 January; Sir John 
Gielgud is at Drury Lane with Peter Brook’s fine 
production of The Tempest from Stratford (until 
25 January). His Prospero is one of the great 
renderings of our time, 

T. C. Worsley 


As I Was Saying 


Mr J. B. PrriesTLEy’s piece in last Sunday’s 
Reynolds. News was entitled ‘My TV Play —and 
How the Critics Failed’. In it he complained that 
‘too many TV critics’—not quite all of us, thank 
goodness! —behave ‘as if they were spoiled, 
peevish, rich men who had ordered . . . some 
magnificent feast that never came up to their 
expectations. “No good,” they shout. “Take it 
away.” And anyhow it has been taken away. They 
should be writing something that would help us 
next time we have a try’. 

The last sentence seems to me to make a just 
demand. It is only the more ’phone-by-night 
critics of the living theatre who regard it as their 
sole or primary duty to serve their readers, to 
tell the coach-party organisers if it’s the sort of 
show for them: the more serious dramatic critics 
are concerned, both for the sake of the art and 
no doubt for selfish reasons, to get more good 
plays written. This is the main end of their 
criticism. A reader, if intelligent, can, of course, 
deduce from that criticism whether he is likely 
to like a particular play, but this is an incidental 
consequence; the Muse is favourite. 

This must surely be even more so in TV criti- 
cism because of the ephemeral nature of the 
medium. As Mr Priestley puts it, the dish ‘has 
been taken away’. Only very rarely — Othello, The 
Saint of Bleecker Street, a few others —is a tele- 
recording broadcast of a play seen before. So 
there is no point at all in telling a potential future 
audience ‘watch this’. There is no potential future 
audience, the critic is bound to concentrate on 
the play itself (though people sometimes like 
reading notices of plays they have already seen, 
and we sometimes try, too, to describe plays and 
other TV programmes in a way which may be 
readable even by those who have no set). 
Therefore, as Mr Priestley also rightly says, at 
this stage in the life of the medium ‘every TV 
play ... is in fact an experiment’. It is greatly to 
his credit that he is one of those who do not play 
safe, He is exploring the possibilities of the new 


medium, and is entitled to claim: ‘When I write 


specially for TV I deliberately avoid obvious 
and familiar themes and backgrounds, safe little 
pieces about suburban families’. A plea for more 
of this has been the main point of what I have 
been writing about TV drama in recent weeks. 

No doubt, in doing so, I have often seemed, 
as Mr Priestley says we seem, ‘peevish’ in my 
reaction to the fare provided. So would -he— 
famous as he is for his patience and equanimity 


. 
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—if he had to watch as much TV as_the average . E 


critic does. To extend Mr Priestley’s gastro- 


nomical simile, it is too often as if, from a kitchen 


equipped with stainless-steel sink-units, the latest 
Aga, and Formica. table-tops in ‘contemporary’ 
patterns, some malign idiot of a cook were to send 
in meal after meal consisting only of tinned tripe 
sloshed -with sauce out of a bottle. 

One point that Mr Priestley does not make in 
his article, and that I ought to have made before, 
is that when one is urging skilled and successful 
playwrights to write specially for TV rather than 
to write stage-plays that may later be adapted, 
one is asking them to make a financial sacrifice 
for the sake of exploring the new medium. I 
know nothing of Mr Priestley’s personal 
finances, but it is safe to assume’ that, like other 
writers in this country who have at various but 
irregular times earned a good deal of money, he is 
on a treadmill of taxation such as the earner of a 
steady wage or salary is free from. A play that 
‘takes’ in the living theatre does enable the play- 
wright to keep the treadmill turning smoothly. 
By comparison, the fees paid to the TV play- 
wright are meagre indeed. Probably he can only 
get something like a fair reward for his work if it 
is bought by foreign TV services also. 

Exactly the opposite situation obtains in 
America. Here, stage-plays are ‘adapted’ (with all 
the physical limitations imposed ‘by the stage) for 
TV: there, TV plays, if they turn out well, are 
adapted for the stage. A case in point is the cur- 
rent Broadway success, Visit to a Small Planet, an 
entertaining satire by Mr Gore Vidal, the gifted 
young novelist, which is also now being performed 
in Brussels and may shortly be seen in eastern 
Europe and in London. In its original form, this 
play was written for TV: it was only later expan- 
ded for the stage. Indeed, the money to be earned 
by writing plays for TV in America is so much 
greater than it is here that writers such as Mr 
Vidal are apt to desert the living theatre, and the 
writing of books. This may be a loss to the stage 
and to Prose, but it is good for the new medium. 

Tom DRIBERG 


The Trend -Guessers 


Mr EWis Presley has now given the world a 
number entitled Santa Bring My Baby Back to 
Me. Retching slightly, we may deduce from this 
that Christmas is at hand. It marks (for Hog- 
manay is too specialised a festival to produce 
song-hits on this scale) the end of a fabulous year 
in Tin Pan Alley, and an almost equally impres- 
sive one among its poorer cousins in the world 
of jazz. The jazz discography of 1957 will almost 
certainly be longer than the 218 pages of the 
1956 one, which has just been published; but the 
combined sales it represents will pale beside those 
of the skiffle, rock and roll and other ‘pop’ stars, 
for, as an inquirer reports it, the inmates 
of a Californian high school say: “We don’t hear 
much jazz. It’s a sophisticated kind of entertain- 
ment, isn’t it?? Who is the critic of the New 
STATESMAN to disagree with this judgment? 

The men who have sold this stuff will light 
their Christmas Havanas and congratulate. them- 
selves on a year in which the Jaguars have 
been part-exchanged for the Mercedes with 
gratifying frequency. But, as the last bars of Mr 
Belafonte’s Mary’s Boy Child (which has so 
far sold 14 million) fade away, they will also 
reflect that they have no idea how the trick 
was done. For the pop-music business is an old- 
fashioned one, in which crystal-gazing, experi- 
ence, and above all quick imitation still take the 
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place of market research and psychoanalytic 
gimmicks. They have copied the Americans, be- 
cause it is known that American successes will 
most likely also be British ones. They have 
copied one. another. (There is- generally time to 
get in on a successful fashion before it vanishes.) 
They have kept their ears to the ground. But few 
of them have done more than this, and all are at 
bottom clueless. 

Why, for instance, did calypso fail to catch on? 
Everybody (including this observer) thought it 
would, since it swept the USA. We don’t know. 
Why has skiffle become so popular? Nobody ex- 
pected it to, or made preparations for it. When 
Mr Lonnie Donegan rose to unexpected fame 
among the teenagers and children, Tin Pan 
Alley saw him, not as the pioneer of a new 
fashion of self-made amateur music, and folk- 
song, hitherto primarily a left-wing hobby. (that 
pleasing American group, The Weavers, whose 
latest. record— Vanguard PPL 1106-is today 
described as ‘skiffle’, was boycotted under Mc- 
Carthy), but. as just another pop singer with a 
beat. But of course he wasn’t. For one thing he 
was British, and—as Mr Colin MacInnes has 
pointed out — the mass demand for patently British 
working-class boy stars is new. For another, he had 
nothing in common with the vocal strip-tease 
with which types like Elvis Presley titillate little 
girls. The new British boy. marvels are quite 
unsexual in their appeal, which is not primarily 
to the girls. If boy singers today monopolise the 
hit records to the point where even pretty new 
women singers are a drug on the market, it is 
probably because the pre-sexua! public rivals the 
sexually precocious one. But the point is that 
such analyses are made with hindsight. Nobody 
predicted these trends, and few even recognised 
them until they were well established in hundreds 
of guitar, tea~chest and washboard amateur min- 
strel groups. A lot of money has been made in 
Tin Pan Alley, but most of it blindly. . 

However, Christmas is not only the occasion 
for such reflections, but also for gifts. Fortunately 
among the mass of jazz records released in the 
past months, there are many good ones. If I had 
to choose among the recent LP records myself, 
I should pick four. Fats, 1935-7 (RCA 12-inch) 
needs no recommendation for admirers. of that 
gin-swilling, simple-cynical, delicate wonder. 
Charlie Christian (Philips . 12-inch) — vintage 
1939-41—reveals a revolutionary 
guitarist, some splendid players, and more about 
the process of collective jazz creation than any 
description. Negro Spirituals (Vogue 12-inch) 
are sung by such pillars of faith and rhythm as 
Brother Cleophus Robinson, the Sensational 
Nightingales and the Original Five Blind Boys. 
Ewan McColl’s wholly enjoyable Shuttle and 
Cage (Topic 10-inch) is a collection of British 
industrial folk ballads sung as they ought to be— 
which belongs in every Labour household; or in 
any household for that matter. 

But these are personal choices. Other worth- 
while records include, for piano-lovers, the aston- 
ishing Art Tatum Triv (Columbia 10-inch), John 
Hammond’s pleasant Wallerish re-discovery 
Bobby Henderson (Handful of Keys, Vanguard 
12-inch) and, for old times’ sake, Teddy Wilson’s 
For Quiet Lovers (HMV 10-inch) or Meade Lux 
Lewis’s ill-named Yancey’s Last Ride (Columbia 
10-inch). Ultra-modernists may get what com- 
fort they can from Modern Jazz Gallery (London 
12-inch) which -displays various Californian 
groups, but may be recommended The Jazz Ex- 
periments of Charlie Mingus (London 12-inch) 
and one of the best record-sleeves of the year, 
a tasteful abstract in blues, purples and whites. 

Those unwilling to spend so much money have 
only to choose among the numerous EP issues 
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of reliable classics: Armstrong’s New Orleans to 
New York I and II (Brunswick), Ellington of 
1929-30 vintage on The Duke Steps Out (HMV) 
or of 1937-8 on Rex Stewart and Cootie Williams 
(HMYV), Albert Ammons and his Rhythm Kings 
(Brunswick) for boogie-woogie, or the Unforget- 
table Fats Waller (HMV) for everyone’s pleasure. 
Should this pleasure pall, it may easily be revived 
by the following observations of Mr Norman 
Mailer on some who take their jazz too seriously : 
By this premise the hipster is a psychopath, and 
yet not a psychopath, but the negation of the 
psychopath for he possesses the narcissistic detach- 
ment. of the philosopher, that absorption in the 
recessive nuances of one’s own motive which is so 
alien to the unreasoning drive of the psychopath. 


FRANCIS NEWTON 


Red Noses 


Barnacle Bill (Empire) is presumably just a title 
to draw the crowds; when they get in they will 
find Ealing fantasy of the kind which defends our 
right to be cracked and can’t resist Ancient 
Machinery. Madly English, we have had the Old 
Crock, and the Very Local Railway, and the Bijou 
Kinema, to say nothing of Free Pimlico and 
Whisky Sunday irf the Isles: what remained? A 
pier, and someone to fall in love with it. Captain 
Ambrose (Alec Guinness) is a sailor gallant but 
irredeemably sea-sick. He buys the pier, runs it 
like a warship, engages in naval warfare with the 
local council, gets cut adrift on the pier-end, and 
crosses the Channel to France. It sounds, and very 
nearly. is, impeccable. The Uncle Toby in all of us 
has slipped out for yet one more game on the 
battlements. 

Guinness’s quietly implacable lunatic plays a nice 
variant on his last part, that of the mad major in 
The Bridge On the River Kwai; there are de- 
lightful moments in T. E. B..Clarke’s script, and 
its pensive touches are prettily carried out by the 
director, Charles Frend. Then why aren’t we 
whole-heartedly amused? I am afraid that, despite 
elegance and the smooth working of parts, the lilt 
falters. If the title strikes coarse, the whole 
caper is too nautically refined; whimsy in the 
mind emerges with too little spontaneous comedy 
for the eye. However, occasional enchantment is 
there. The first close-up of heroes to be honoured, 
and our hero two foot shorter than the others 
and cut off at the eyes by the bottom of the pic- 
ture, is very funny indeed; the little captain walks 
unscathed through the traffic; and tells his tale 
coolly to the Sandcastle Gazette; the pier head 
memorably drifts away; and the emergence from 
the Bank after dark of reeling officials led by an 
immaculate horn-pipe waves a wistful goodbye. 

No pretensions to class. elsewhere, just the 
comedian and his ‘vehicle’, which he rides as fun- 
nily as he can. Fernandel, at the Cameo-Poly 
(His Greatest Role) is an unsuccessful actor flung 
to the provinces, and, with the help of the cos- 
tumier’s, making a lightning way in society. He 
starts as a captain of the Foreign Legion, goes on 
with diplomacy, has his hour as a master-crook. 
He then reappears on the stage, having lost his 
voice and turning melodrama into farce. This 
is all entertaining enough, provided one’s in the 
right mood and not looking for three-star Fer- 
nandel. Even at lower levels he has quite a bit 
more than either Jerry Lewis or Norman Wis- 
dom, the other comedians ing up in season. 
The first of these will be found in The Sad Sack 
(Marble Arch Odeon), which is resolutely funny 
about the Air Force, potatoes, women majors, 
psychology, and eventually African deserts: if we 

bear these well-trampled surroundings, there 
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is hidden in the galvanic workings of thecross-eyed 
boy something likeable. So also perhaps in Nor- 
man Wisdom, though in the effort to go straight 
as a comedian, with no songs or turns, he seems 
to have dropped his chief asset: a kernel some- 
what diabolical, so that when he laughs it might 
be screaming and vice versa. I’m sorry to say 
Just my Luck (Dominion), lacks devil and gives 
him a soft centre; he is a Pickwickian waif, 
and his best moment is pastiche of Chaplin. Still, 
we flit with mild gaiety through wish-fulfilments 
of jewellery in Bond Street and a fortune won 
at the races. It’s rash to prescribe for others’ 
cachinnation — my galloping release may be agon- 
ised tooth-pulling to you—but my own choice 
above any of the entertainments reviewed here 
would be The Diary of Major Thompson, gone 
from the Berkeley, but to be found elsewhere I 
hope, if one looks. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


‘Four Quartets’ at the Royal Festival Hall 


Under the auspices of the Apollo Society four of 
the best readers of poetry in England gave on Decem- 
ber 15, at the Festival Hall, a combined rendering 
of Mr Eliot’s Four Quartets, happily interrupted by a 
performance by the Quartet Pro Musica of Bartok’s 
String Quartet No. 4. This struck my musically 
ignorant ear as brilliant, and it must have clarified 
for many listeners the musical structure of Mr Eliot’s 
poems. The four readers were Miss Jill Balcon, Mr 
C. Day Lewis, Dame Peggy Ashcroft and Mr George 
Rylands. Miss Balcon and Mr Day Lewis have very 
rich, caressive, slightly self-luxuriating voices, like a 
bland golden sherry. Mr Rylands’s voice is like a very 
dry sherry, indeed, exactly right for ominousness 
and edge. Dame Peggy’s voice, in itself, one did not 
notice; it seemed a transparency through which one 
saw the poem. But these four voices worked as in- 
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struments together to make one sense the steady 
advance, in these four poems, of Mr Eliot’s later 
mastery through abstract dryness and sometimes 
slightly heavy homiletics to, for instance, the fulness 
and splendour of the passage in Little Gidding about 
the ‘familiar compound ghost’: a sustained triumph 
in the grand style, giving, on Sunday, its full value. 
G. S. F. 


Correspondence 


RECORD CLUBS 


Sir,— According to the article in your issue of 7 
December, the advertising manager of The Gramo- 
phone argues that it is legitimate for him to refuse 
record club advertising because ‘The Gramophone is 
sold through record dealers and ought not therefore 
to accept advertisements of records which cannot de 
bought through normal trade channels’. Yet in a 
letter to the editor of The Gramophone of 19 Sep- 
tember I undertook that all advertisements supplied 
by this firm would specify that members might enrol 
through their regular dealer, who would receive a 
normal trade discount, despite which The Gramo- 
phone still refused to accept our advertisement. 

It is a little strange, also, to read in the issue of 
The Gramophone for July 1957, a full-page adver- 
tisement which begins: ‘Why don’t dealers stock and 
recommend our amplifiers and tuners, etc? Because 
they cannot afford to; as we give their srinpent 10 
YOU (the public)’. 

The case of Records and Recording is even more 
astonishing. We sent in a booking for an advertise- 
ment on 16 October, On 13 November we received 
a letter from the publishers, Hansom Books, to the 
effect that they would not carry advertisements for 
record clubs except where there was a clear indica- 
tion in the advertisement that membership could be 
entered through a record dealer. We replied immedi- 
ately that we were perfectly ready to accept this con- 
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dition, but they came back to us on 19 November to 
say that ‘since writing to you on 13 November it has 
been decided as a matter of policy that we shall not 
for the time being carry advertisements for record 
clubs in our. publications’. 

The questions of quality and financial. standing to 
which you refer in your subsequent comments of 
14 December should surely be a matter of individual 
inquiry and’ not of general embargo, but on this 
point, too, we offered The Gramophone every safe- 
guard. In the same letter as that referred to above, 


- I wrote: ‘It is understood that we should supply you 


with copies of any of our recordings on request and 
that subject to independent arbitration, you would 
cease to accept our advertisements if at any time 
you considered the technical or artistic quality of 
any single recording was not satisfactory’. In an 
earlier letter I had suggested that the independent 
arbitrator should be the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound or some similar body. 

While appreciating that any publication must have 
the right to refuse advertising, the above would seem 
to indicate that the arguments put forward by the 
specialist press are less reasons than excuses. 

CHARLES EDE 
Managing Director 
The Record Society, Ltd 
70 Brook St, W1 


Str, —I must risk throwing a momentary shadow of 
seeming ingratitude in the bright clear light of 
Francis Williams’ astonishing repert (all news to us) 
of what happened to Opera when they accepted 
Classics Club advertising. But pressing circum- 
stances oblige me to do a little hair-splitting, and to 
qualify Mr Williams’ statement that the Club alleged 
that the refusals were due to pressure on behalf of 
big advertisers simply because we had never known 
of our own knowledge that big advertisers were 
behind the refusals (and cancellations) until we 
chanced to read Mr Williams’ plain-spoken dis- 
closures in your own columns. 

May I add the following facts in the hope of 
illuminating the situation further and alerting big 
advertisers about what is going on even behind their 
own scenes, of which they may have no knowledge. 

(1) Classics Club advertised repeatedly in Music and 
Musicians since last June. In November the pub- 
lishers added a new magazine to their roster, Records 
and Recordings. Our advertising was solicited, Our 
first advertisement appeared in the magazine’s first 
issue. 

A few days after its appearance we were informed 
by telephone that not only were we to be excluded 
from Records and Recordings but also from Music 
and Musicians, We were also unofficially told that 
we would be permanently excluded. The explanation 
given involved certain big advertisers who clearly 
could never have authorised such a statement, and 
who, in fairness to them, might have wished to repu- 
diate it if it had been brought to their attention. The 
freedom of the press was involved. 

(2) The moral seems to be that once a big advertiser 
permits, however passively, his ‘interests’ to be fought 
for by an agent, contractor, or editor, he must face 
and accept the hazard that the matter will get out of 
hand, This happened in the case of The Gramophone, 
whose ban on Classics Club advertising is now fol- 
lowed by all the LP record-reviewing specialist media. 
The ban equally prohibits editorial reference to the 
existence of record clubs, This magazine’s editor- 
owner defended his position, mot by reference to 
pressures from advertisers, but on the ground that 
LP manufacturers (except us?) lose money on LPs. 
And since, he went on, any thought on the part of the 
public that LPs are selling well or are profitable is 
an illusion, it followed that our prices were far too 
low, and we would, therefore, have to’ be excluded 
(along with other clubs) ‘as. a matter of policy’. 
Once again the big advertisers and their ‘interests’ 
found themselves championed and defended in a 
battle they had certainly not begun and, perhaps, did 
not wish to fight. The freedom of the press was 
involved. 

(3) Your editorial comment last week is unfair 
to record clubs. All record clubs in England (as far 
as I know) refund money unconditionally. I am not 
aware that book clubs refund money unconditionally, 
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or at all. Your statement that a record club once 
went into liquidation is so irrelevant as to be especially 
puzzling. Book clubs, to which you made special refer- 
ence in your comparisons, book publishers, too, even 
famous record labels, not to mention numerous 
weekly journals of opinion, have also been known to 
go into liquidation. As to the quality of record club 
records, our own are at all times available for the 
blindfold test and Classics Club has a few hundred 
guineas available for England’s knights of music, if 
one or more would care to submit to such a blind- 
fold test on Classics Club records against all comers. 
Let them tell the difference, if they can, between 
what costs 40s. elsewhere and what we sell for 
14s. 11d. Lastly, as best we know, Classics Club is 
the only record club in the world which devotes much 
of its advertising space to inviting members of the 
public to listen to our recordings in their own homes 
just as critically as they can and using the highest 
standards, not standards of compromise or tolerance. 
MarceL Ropp 
Classics -Club 
127 Kensal Road, W10 


[Mr Peter Heyworth, our record critic, is prepar- 
ing an article on this subject.—Ep., NS.] 


FIGHTING FOR FEUDALISM 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr John Connell for giving 
us a highly accurate demonstration of the workings 
of that cast of military mind which I was seeking to 
discuss in my article. It is precisely because Mr 
Connell and his Regular officer friends still believe 
that anyone who disagrees with them must auto- 
matically be ‘wicked’, that any statement which they 
find unacceptable is ‘a vile lie’, that the commiunica- 
tion of certain types of ideas to other people is ‘evil 
work’—it is because of this prevailing psychological 
atmosphere (which seems to me to stem from ‘the 
Middle Ages) that many of us know that whatever 
the War. Office does now about pay and conditions 
we could never contemplate staying in the army ~as 
a career. That is what I was trying to say in my 
article; and it is nice of Mr Connell to have pro- 
vided so splendid an illustration of the point that I 
sought to make. 

A NATIONAL SERVICEMAN 


S1r,— Despite Mr Connell’s letter, the case made 
by the author of ‘Fighting for Feudal..m’ remains 
uncontested since Mr Connell ignores every fact 
given. His letter is an entertaining and illuminating 
example of a certain type of argument. 

His only references to the facts stated in the article 
are: (a) to assert that it was ‘untrue—in its parti- 
cular examples’. But officers’ statements and pub- 
lications of the British army were the source of these 
examples. (b) He quoted virtually the only ‘personal’ 
viewpoints (as opposed to fully substantiated ones) 


contained in the article. There being no other quota- - 


tions from it, one might be led to believe, wrongly, 
that the article consisted largely, as Mr Connell 
claims, of a personal grouse about the army. 

For the rest of the letter; it is stated that the 
article ‘struck—at the relationship between officers 
and men in the armed forces of the Crown’. This 
apparent reference to the article leads into a sinewy 
red herring on the lines of the ‘relationship of trust 
between men’ exercising different responsibilities’, 
the army’s “brotherhood of all ranks, the living and 
the dead’(!) 

One might be inclined to think that Mr Connell 
unwittingly supports the writer of ‘Fighting for 
Feudalism’ in some respects. Men who act in such 
a coldly political situation as war with the ecstatic 
fervour he speaks of (the regiment’s name on their 
lips, etc.) rather than with sober reason are pitied 
and despised in our age of world war. But in any 
case Mr Connell banks on our not remembering the 
contents of the article and hopes (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) that emotional sobs will prove stronger 
than reasoned statements. 

J. MANNING 


39 New Wanstead 
London 
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NUCLEAR WAR 


Sir,— Mr J. G. James, Mr E. C. Middleditch and 
Mr Henry T. F. Rhodes would like to join an 
organisation, formed by: a body of distinguished men, 
whose principal object is for Britain to abanvon the 
H-bomb. 

The National Council for the Abolition of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests, in London, will no dowbt already have 
been in touch with your three correspondents. This 
letter is written only to remark that there is in Scot- 
land also a body organised for the abolition of nuclear 
weapon tests (wherever in the world); that it is spon- 
sored by a body of distinguished men including the 
present Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland; that it is constitutionally pre- 
cluded from affiliation with any political party; that 
its members, as your correspondents suggest, pay a 
subscription; that half a crown a head is found to go 
only so far for the purposes of, for instance, the 300- 
odd Edinburgh members; that money will be a great 
help in an effort put forth from either. London or 
Edinburgh; and that correspondence from all inter- 
ested Scots would be welcomed by the undersigned. 

Marri R. STEWART 
Hon. Sec. 
Edinburgh Council for the Abolition 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests, 
12 Dane Park Crescent 
Edinburgh 4 


KASHMIR 


Str,—The Honorary Se¢retary of the Kashmir 
Association of Europe would have done well to have 
checked his facts as listed in his letter appearing in 
your journal of 7 December. 

He says that the proposals for partitioning Kashmir, 
agreed ugon by Mr Nehru and Mr Mohammed Ali, 
‘led to the worsening of the tension, resulting in Mr 
Graham’s reports. advocating simultaneous phased 
withdrawals of military forces on either side of the 

cease-fire line. . I do not wish to question the 
authenticity of these proposals or go into their merits. 
Mr Zutshi has, however, mixed up the dates and con- 
sequently the sequence of events. The two prime 
ministers did not hold their first meeting until July 
1953, whereas Mr Graham’s last report on Kashmir 
was submitted to the Security Council in March 
1953. 

Mr Zutshi goes on to say that the situation further 
deteriorated into ‘India’s being branded as the 
aggressor and Pakistan the aggrieved party before the 
Security Council in 1956 and 1957—in complete dis- 
regard and utter denial of the fact that the legally 
constituted head of the then Kashmir government 
had executed a perfectly sound and unconditional 
deed of accession. .. . 

There was no meeting of the Security Council on 
Kashmir in 1956 and during the consideration of the 
issue in 1957 India was not named an aggressor. 

Mr Zutshi is not correct when he says that the 
promise to consult the wishes of the people was made 
by Lord Mountbatten and reiterated by Mr Nehru 
to the people of Kashmir and had nothing to do with 
Pakistan. The truth of the matter is that Pandit 
Nehru also sent numerous communications to the 
then Prime Minister of Pakistan, assuring him that 
the future of Kashmir would be decided through a 
plebiscite. He could not do otherwise. because just 
before the Kashmir imbroglio he had demanded a 
plebiscite in Junagadh which had acceded to Pakistan 
and has since been occupied by India. But even if 
it was accepted, for the sake of argument, that the 
promise was held out only to the people of Kashmir, 
does it entitle India to go back on it? 

Mr Zutshi then goes on to Claim that the Kashmiris 
have never accepted the two-nation theory of the 
Muslim League. Mr Zutshi is obviously speaking for 
himself and a few of his friends. Even in England, 
there are several thousand Kashmiris who would 
gladly give the lie to Mr Zutshi’s statement. In any 
case a plebiscite would easily decide the issue and 1i 
Mr Zutshi and his friends are so certain why do they 
not advise the government of India to hold,a plebis- 
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cite and be done finally with the whole problem? 

No one can disagree with Mr Zutshi that the 
Muslim majority in Kashmir has never committed 
atrocities against the Hindu minority. This should 
dispel all doubts that in the event of the Kashmiris 
voting to join Pakistan any harm would come to the 
Hindu minority in their state. It can scarcely be used 
as an argument to deny them their right to self- 
determination. 

Incidentally, in his enthusiasm to list common 
characteristics of the two communities, Mr Zutshi has 
described Muslims as ‘worshippers’ of saints. We 
Muslims are enjoined by our religion to show respect 
to pious men of all religions. This, however, does not 
mean that we worship them. 

Finally, Mr Zutshi states that the National Con- 
ference even today holds a majority of seats in the 
Constituent Assembly. The Secretary of the Kashmir 
Association of Europe does not know that this body 
was wound up earlier this year. 

M. I. Butt 
Press Attaché 
Office of the High Commissioner for Pakistan 
35 Lowndes Square 
London, SW1 


RUM CONSERVANCY 


Sir,—I am a little puzzled by the direction which 
J. L. Campbell of Canna and Compton Mackenzie 
have given to their attack on the Nature Conservancy 
generally and its policy towards the Isle of Rum in 
particular, Some of the facts stated in their letter are 
direct, others oblique contradictions of statements 
made in the Report of the Nature Conservancy for 
the year ended 30 September 1957, and therefore 
imply a charge of deliberate deception, which is more 
serious, I think, than the suggestion of selfish inter- 
ference and waste of public money. 

If we overlook the trivial discrepancy that the 
Nature Conservancy claims that some farm stock has 
been retained, the question still faces us: who did 
remove the bulk of it, and why? The two accounts 
differ completely. Will the public have access to the 
island? Again a contradiction. Is not your corres- 
pondents’ request for a statement of what members of 
the Conservancy’s committees are in receipt of 
research grants from the Conservancy itself an im- 
plied accusation of concealment of the truth in the 
lists of grants published in the report? Does not the 
suggested amendment that “the Conservancy’s 
powers of compulsory purchase of land be restricted’ 
imply that Rum was purchased under those powers? 

If the Nature Conservancy are publishing deliberate 
lies as your correspondents suggest, surely the rot can 
be stopped, without pressing for amendments to the 
National Parks Act, by instituting a public inquiry 
to establish the facts and lead to the removal of the 
liars. 

ROGER HARBEN 

115 George Street 

London, W1 


COMMUNISTS AND THE ETU 


Sir,—I was much interested in your reply to Mr 
J. E. Morgan, who protested at your joining the 
‘witch hunt’ against the Electrical Trades Union. If, 
however, you have reached a decision to pick up and 
don the mantle of the late Senator McCarthy that 
is a matter the merits and motives of which your 
readers must be the judges. 

There are, however, some matters the merits of 
which may warrant judgment at another tribunal. 

In your issue of the 7 December you made a num- 
ber of categorical statements about the leadership of 
the ETU without adducing any proof of your asser- 
tions, 

Thus—to take but one example—you said: “There 
have been very strange returns in the ballots by 
which Communists have won all the national offices 
and a controlling position on the lay executive’. The 
inference of this statement is clearly defamatory of 
the executive officers and executive members, some 
of whom—l!ike myself—have been returned un- 


opposed. 
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I would not like it to be supposed by you that 
all those whom vou dub ‘Communist bosses’ are as 
indifferent to discredit as your article suggested, and, 
since you cannot prove your statements, I must ask 
you to have the courtesy and good sense to withdraw 
them. 

J. HENDY 

19 North Hyde Road 

Hayes, Middlesex 


{Our phrase was ambiguous. Our point was that 
in some of the ballots there were very strange returns. 
We see no reason to withdraw this statement. Since 
Mr Hendy and others were returned unopposed the 
point does not arise in their case.—Ep., NS.] 


CAPTIVE CINEMA 


Sir,—How misleading is William Whitebait’s 
assertion that Together, Le Sang des Bétes, On the 
Bowery, and Christmas is Coming are to the Captive 
Cinema TV films ‘as a Dylan Thomas poem is to a 
newspaper article’. He compares four films from 
three countries with some rather haphazardly chosen 
samples from the output of Associated-Rediffusion. 
No other British or foreign TV company was repre- 
sented in the programme at the National Film 
Theatre, 

The admirable film On the Bowery had a partly 
fictional plot, rigged conversations and a staged beat- 
ing-up. It is too glibly ludicrous to call this a 
Dylan Thomas poem (how fashionable can you get?) 
and an unfaked TV documentary a newspaper article. 
American Tourists was directed by Rollo Gamble and 
not, as Whitebait states, by Peter Morley. Look in 
on London was written and directed by Michael 
Ingrams and not, as Whitebait states, by Harry Hart 
(a cameraman). 

DaviID GRIFFITHS 

232 Edgwarebury Lane 

Edgware 
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writes in TRUTH 
- for all employers, union officials, shop 
stewards and members oj trade unions, 
it is an essential part of their education. 
To ignore the facts and lessons contained 
in these pages might be fatal to our pros- 
pects of industrial peace in the years to come. 


of The Employers’ Challenge 

By H. A. CLEGG and R. ADAMS 21s. net 
The lesson which the authors draw is clear 
and indisputable. Under present conditions 
employers can only hope to stand up to the 
full power of the Umions if they have the 
support of the Government. 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 


Wage Policy and the 
Health Service 


By H. A. CLEGG and T. E. Chester 
25s. net. 

An interesting and original specialised 
contribution to the literature on wages. 
The FINANCIAL TIMES. 


With access to much hitherto unpublished 
data the authors have @ pains- 

taking survey of Whitleyism. 
CONFEDERATION OF HEALTH 
SERVICE EMPLOYERS 


Highly recommended to any member in- 
terested in Whitleyism, and especially 
to those who work in the Health Service. 
ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
WORKERS. 


49 Broad Street, Oxford 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


England Unchurched 


Apmirers of the late Joyce Cary will have a 
lively remembrance of Tom Wilcher, the God- 
and-sex-intoxicated hero of To Be a Pilgrim, a 
strange shut-in creature who had wished to be- 
come a missionary and turned out a solicitor, an 
’ imaginative eccentric, alternately assaulting 
young women and musing on the religious 
-destinies of his country. Cary is not only a fine 
novelist but he is the poet of English Protes- 
tantism through its whole gamut—from hum- 
drum middle-of-the-way C. of E. in its Sabbath 
galoshes to that weird Adventist-type sect that 
he christened the Benjamites— and in Wilcher 
he embodied his own peculiar vision of Christian 
England. ‘England,’ reflects the old man, 


took me with her on a few stages of her journey. 
Because she could not help it. She, poor thing, 
was born upon the road, and lives in such a 
dust of travel that she never knows where 
she is. . . . She is the wandering Dutchman, 
the pilgrim and scapegoat of the world. Which 
flings its sins upon her as the old world heaped 
its sins upon the friars. Her lot is that of all 
courage, all enterprise. . . . She stands always 
before all possibility, and that is the youth of 
the spirit. It is the life of the faithful, who 
say, ‘I am ready. Anywhere at any time’. 


This passage kept recurring to me while read- 


ing Canon Wickham’s bold and haunting 


account of the religious life of a great English 
city over the last two hundred years*. The city 
is Sheffield, where the Canon is Industrial Mis- 
sioner, and the aim of his book is to further 
mission work in the area by asking such ques- 
tions as ‘Why are the churches so weak in the 
most heavily industrialised areas? How came the 
widespread estrangement of the working classes 
from the churches? Why the deep cultural 
divisions in society and the markedly different 
religious traditions and complexions of the 
different social groups that are still discernible?’ 
The result of his inquiry is an arresting piece of 
social detection, a study in urban anthropology 
that will appeal not only to the Christian reader, 
intent on charting England’s pilgrimage down 
her long road to eternity, but to any secular 
historian or student of politics—to anyone, for 
that matter, interested in the nature of our pre- 
sent society. 

From time immemorial Sheffield’s ‘Sons of 
Vulcan’ were notorious Puritans. A city of small 
independent journeymen, it was impervious to 
the influence of an aristocracy or local gentry, 
who appear to have been thin on the stony ground 
of south-west Yorkshire in any case. Power 
resided in the Master Cutler and in the great 
cutler families, ‘forbears of strong eighteenth- 
century Dissenters’, who built the first Inde- 
pendent chapels and set an early brand on 
the civic mores. Beneath this solid bourgeois 
upper stratum were the working mass of ‘little 
mesters’ with their knifesmen, grinders, rollers, 
forgers and apprentices, wallowing in a sea of 
beer and happy-go-lucky wretchedness, ‘work- 
ing hard when there was work, drinking hard 
all the time, devising rude practical jokes on one 


another, despising the doubtful protective 
measures of their time, and dying young’. ‘Ah, 
Sheffield! Sheffield! Damn bad place, Shef- 
field’, cried George III, who hated independence 
of any kind and would have preferred his king- 
dom to enjoy the mind and feelings of a turnip. 

In the late 1730s the first ‘Methodistical’ 
preachers began to arrive, gaining ground 
steadily after the first storms of ridicule and 
abuse, during which Charles Wesley wrote that 
the Sheffield men ‘exceeded in outrage all I 
have seen before. Those of Moorfields, Cardiff 
and Walsall were as lambs to these’. By 1779 his 
brother, now a great and accepted national 
figure, preached in Paradise Square ‘to the 
largest congregation I ever saw on a weekday’. 
The great age of Methodism had begun. Both 
in his early chapters and in his practical con- 
clusions at the end of the book, Canon Wickham 
is especially good on Wesleyanism, making us 
realise how the movement’s strategy and disci- 
pline, its proliferating and cell-like ‘classes’, the 
way in which its local leaders kept their small 
and scattered industrial communities alive and 
up to the mark by continual preaching and dis- 
cussion, proved an ideal system for. the evangel- 
isation of the late 18th-century working class. 

In 1818 a post-Waterloo Parliament, taking 
tardy stock of the nation’s spiritual resources 
and recognising that thousands of the new 
industrial working-class were drifting into 
heathenry (and what was more important, dis- 
affection!) embarked on a huge church building 
programme, better known as the ‘Million Act’. 
Yet. in spite of the great Evangelical. revival 
within the Church of England, the devotion of 
a re-inspired laity, the achievements of Wilber- 
force and the Clapham Sect, the drift continued 
—and only the close in-fighting methods pur- 
sued by Wesley and bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors could hope to halt it. 


The rapid development of Methodist chapels 
is therefore understandable, at a time when 
the Church of England moved slowly, mas- 
sively, and ponderously, a dinosaur among 
smaller livelier mammals. The Methodists had 
complete local freedom to develop their own 
flexible way; their buildings could be make- 
shift and economical; they could start ‘causes’ 
or stop them, or remove them elsewhere, and 
above all they were rooted in local groups far 
too small to be considered for episcopal chapels 
of ease. They required only a preacher, who 
could be a layman, and zeal—and they had 
both. Where the National Church required an 
Act of Parliament, a grant of monéy, an edu- 
cated gentleman and a crop of lawyers, the 
Methodists required only a friendly barn and 
a zealous preacher. The fact that the Methodist 
chapels could grow fashionable, and take on 
all the characteristics of a stable pew-renting 
congregation, did not prevent the more humble 
developments elsewhere. 





* Church and People in an Industrial City. By 
E. R. WickHaM. Lutterworth: 30s: 


t+ Essays in Liberality. By Atec R. ViDLER. SCM 
Press. 15s. 
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While Wesley was perhaps the greatest 
missioner since St Paul, he was as much a Tory 
as Hannah More herself; indeed, his principles 
were almost identical with that lady’s celebrated 
address to the women of Shipham. From this 
fact stemmed the famous Wesleyan ‘paternalism’ 
— a narrow, conservative spirit that was to have 
evil consequences in the next generation and 
strengthen Methodism’s sad tendency to ex- 
communicate its liberal extremists, who there- 
after formed splinter connexions of their own. 
All this Canon Wickham analyses diligently and 
with a rueful wit. On the reverse side of the Dis- 
senting medal, he traces the strange and bracing 
connection between Nonconformity and the 
radicalism of the 1790s when, according to one 
local witness, ‘to many, even profound ministers 
of the Gospel, it (Tom Paine’s Rights of Man) 
appeared to become dearer than their Bible, and 
their visits to their flocks were made with the 
Rights of Man in their pockets, to induce them 
to read it’. It is fascinating, as he says, ‘to specu- 
late on what the future might have held had this 
particular axis been maintained.’ 

And so, by way of the Chartists, Primitive 
Methodism, Dr Arnold and the ‘Bleak Age’ we 
embark on the broad sea of mid- and late-nine- 
teenth-century religion. These are the ‘Boom 
Years’, with Bible classes 700 strong and Watch- 
Night services numbered in their thousands, 
years of swelling and iniquitous pew-rents and 
well-filled pews (with an ever decreasing number 
of the poor set in draughty corners or behind 
pillars, or eking out the aisles), years that saw 
churches and chapels in Ruskinian red brick 
rising up in the suburbs of an ever-expanding 
Sheffield. Temperance crusades, Sankey and 
Moody, the entrance of the Salvation Army 
upon the scene in the late 1870s — the pattern is 
familiar enough. Yet, with all this activity, the 
dark side of the picture was growing also. Even 
as the population increased, the proportion of 
churchgoers continued steadily to drop. Slowly, 
parish by parish, Sheffield—the microcosm of 
Christian England — stripped herself of religion 
and of her religious past, becoming the image of 
the ‘unchurched nation’ that we know today. 
‘Secularism’, an increasingly mobile population, 
the churches’ self-conscious preoccupation with 
their own affairs (‘establishment and disestab- 
lishment, ritualism and Romanism, the con- 


troversies on education, burial acts and deceased’ 


wife’s sisters!”), above all the Great War — the 
causes were manifold and all too obvious. 

In his summing-up Canon Wickham outlines 
what almost amounts to a policy for re-evan- 
gelising industrial Britain. His nostrums include 
intensive non-parochial missions, strategically 
geared to industry and cutting across diocesan 
boundaries; an attempt to give a new shape to 
the church, consonant with a changed society in 
which so many men and women ‘live in one dis- 
trict, work in another, and go elsewhere for their 
leisure pursuits and community of interests’; 
above all he thinks, we need a new and laical 
approach to theology, a new Christian ‘prophecy’, 
designed to attract the vast mass of non-believers 
who have grown up in an almost wholly secular 
world and who are only now being reached on a 
nation-wide scale by the revolutionary change 
that has recently come over TV religious broad- 
casting. (I am surprised that Canon Wickham 
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makes no mention of this, for the Christian the 
only optimistic beacon in a sea of pessimism.) 
The need for a new theological presentation 


‘is echoed by Dr Vidler in his arresting book of 


essays—the work of a Christian social philo- 
sopher who has really thought out his basic 
principlest. Like the Canon, Dr Vidler sees no 
hopé in revivalism of the Billy Graham type; nor 
can we expect much hope from what he calls the 
‘mediating’ or academic theologians. (“No one in 
his senses would suppose that there is a God who 
has revealed himself only for the benefit’ of 
clergymen and teachers of divinity. . .my forecast 
is that, if there is a revival of theology, it will be 
primarily the work of laymen.’) As a result, he 
concludes, in his sixth and most exciting essay, 


Instead of denouncing the materialism of 
the age, which is a very easy thing to do, 
Christians would be better occupied in dis- 
covering how the evident tendency of the Wel- 
fare State to make us all preoccupied with 
security and cosiness can be effectively balanced 
by contrary provisions that will keep us aware 
of our ultimate insecurity except in the hands 
of our Saviour, and that will prevent our being 
cushioned against everything in the real world 
that makes for doubt, tension, struggle, loneli- 
ness, eccentricity, and dying to live. There 
is no need now for churches to agitate — as they 
should have done in the nineteenth century — 
for the introduction of elementary social jus- 
tice, nor need they any longer seek to compete 

’ with the social services on their own ground. 

Churches should rather be now finding out 
how within the Welfare State they may become 
disturbing community centres where things are 
not made easy but are seen to be difficult, and 
where the dark and bewildering, as well as the 
glorious and reassuring, mysteries of existence, 
of which the Bible is the textbook, are re- 
vealed to the imagination of a famished genera- 
tion. . . . It means that there will be a more 
disturbing, haunting quality and power than 
there is as yet in the visual arts and poetry and 
music to which the Church seems to be most 
commonly wedded. It means that the last thing 
people who go to church will be inclined to 
say is that it was a very nice service. 

In such a context, Christian England, if she 
can no longer claim to be ‘the pilgrim and scape- 
goat of the world’, may yet turn out to be the 
domestic pilgrim and bestirrer of the com- 
munity. 

JoHN RAYMOND 


Nocturne: Budapest 


How many people, now that night 

dims out her lights, are sleeping 

simply in expectancy to wake 

where everything is casual, falls out right, 
and every gesture holds out promises? 


In beds where sleep remains unbroken, 
which no dread shakes, the breath 

lies quietly beside its bodies’ 

simple sleeping: -no interruption there 
nor intimations of untimely death. 


No phonecalls of disaster, human weeping, 

no dumb deformities of limb or thought, 

where most of us, as night 

far out of range of shell or rifle-shot. 
Tom BucHan 
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Tritons and Minnows 


An African Survey: Revised. By Lorp HAILEY. 
Oxford. £5 5s. 


Princes of Zinj. By GeENESTA HAMILTON. 
Hutchinson, 21s. 


African Tapestry. By MARGARET TROWELL. 
Faber. 21s. 


South Africa in Transition. By ALAN PATON 
and DAN WEINER. Scribners. 30s. 


Mary Kingsley. By OLWEN CAMPBELL. Methuen. 
21s. 


The production of books by Europeans about 
Africans goes on, unchecked. One day, no doubt, 
the tables will be turned, and Africans will produce 
an even vaster literature about us: about our 
ceremonials, magic, kinship structures, systems of 
native administration, our backward economies, 
the problems of our évalués,-our touristic possi- 
bilities, and the rest. They will discuss, in 
millions of words, what can be done to improve 
us, or whether (with all our faults) we had best 
be left as we are. Indeed, they have already started. 
We are already under the microscope. But what 
will it feel like when Africans can command all 
the resources of a fully literate society? 

Lord Hailey’s tremendous Survey stands in a 
class by itself. Lotd Hailey himself belongs to 
the great tradition of African encyclopaedists, of 
Ludolphus and Leo Africanus, who have sought 
to enclose Africa in a folio. The Survey should 
really have been given the kind of title which 
would indicate its links with the Renaissance 
authorities — ‘Totius Ethiopiae, Regnorum, 
Gentium et Linguarum Omnium Descriptio 
Universalis’, or something of the kind. It is a 
remarkable achievement, this geographical-demo- 
graphic - ethnographic - linguistic - political - 
constitutional - legal - economic - educational - 
medical - scientific inventory of Africa south of 
the Sahara. Under each head a synoptic account 
of the general situation is reinforced by territory- 
by-territory comparisons: so that if, for example, 
you want to know what is (or was, at the end of 
1955, when the revision was completed) the state 
of the school sy:*em in Ruanda-Urundi, or how 
local government is organised in Angola, the 
essential information is here. No one in the fore- 
seeable future is likely to attempt the same sort 
of completeness; so that, in spite of the rapid pace 
of social and political change in modern Africa, 
the revised Survey is likely to remain indispens- 
able as a work of reference for a long time to come. 

How much value this kind of static, descriptive, 
classificatory study of Africa still has is another 
question. Lord Hailey gives us an administrator’s- 
eye view. Situations, institutions, developments, 
problems, are described and discussed, for the 
most part with great care and thoroughness, but 
essentially in the form in which they appear on the 

administrator’s table. In this respect the 
basic plan of the original, 1938, African Survey 
has been retained. But the dynamics of African 
societies — urbanisation, the changing social struc- 
ture, the growth of popular organisations, the rise 
of new elites, the tensions within emergent 
African States, intercommunication across the old 
colonial frontiers—these cannot easily be fitted 
into this tight administrative scheme. They burst 
the seams. And, the:*h Lord Hailey has, in the 
course of his revision, imported much excellent 
new wine, I wonder whether enough attention has 
been given to the state of the pre-war bottles. 

Whatever one may think about the approach, 
Lord Hailey’s massive work commands respect 
and admiration. The other items are relatively 
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lightweights (literally as well as metaphorically). 
Lady Claud Hamilton has written a racy, nostalgic, 
impressionistic account of the last hundred years 
of Zanzibar history: John Buchan with a dash of 
P. C. Wren. Her criteria are simple: pro-British 
rulers are good guys; anti-British rulers are bad 
guys; non-rulers are scarcely guys at all. Mrs 
Trowell is a much more serious person: a grande 
dame, reflecting sensitively, intelligently, liber- 
ally, on almost thirty years of life in East Africa, 
most of it spent in Uganda. Mrs Trowell’s major 
contribution has been in the field of African art; 
and the most interesting parts of her book are 
those in which she describes how she worked 
out her own and Marion Richardson’s ideas about 
art teaching in the Uganda setting, and built up 
the present flourishing school of Art at Makerere. 
The disadvantage of this kind of book is that 
the experience of a rich, interesting, and useful 
life does not necessarily provide the raw material 
for good literature. Hence African Tapesiry has 
at times a somewhat cloying taste—like a 
too ripe mango. There is more of the stuff 
of African life—the misery and the ecstasy, the 
brutality and the revolt —in this excellent picture- 
book by Alan Paton and Dan Weiner, a restrained 
documentary about contemporary South Africa, 
mainly designed (I suppose) for Americans, who, 
conditioned by TV, appear to be entering the 
twilight of the Age of Literacy. 

Thank God for Mary Kingsley, that marvel- 
lously perceptive woman, that remarkable satirist, 
who sought truth by using her sharp wit to 
expose humbug and complacency,. and revealed 
the absurdity of European myths about Africans 
by turning them inside out: 

. .. I know that there is a general opinion 
among the leading men of both races that 
Christianity will give the one possible solution to 
the whole problem [of race relations]. I fail to be 
able to believe this. I fail to believe Christianity 
will bring peace between the two races, for the 
simple reason that though it may be possible to 
convert Africans en masse into practical Christians 
it is quite impossible to convert Europeans en 
masse to it. 


While it is good that Miss Campbell should 
have collected these extracts from Mary Kingsley’s 
two major works, and from a number of un- 
published letters, it is a pity that she should have 
thought it necessary to throw in her own often 
banal, and sometimes inaccurate, comments. 


THOMAS HopGKIN 


Maxims 


Mainly on the Air. By MAx BEERBOHM. Heine- 
mann, 21s. 


One of the best-known. of the late Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s caricatures depicts ‘Robert Browning, 
taking tea with the Browning Society’. It portrays 
the poet, robust, masculine and florid, stirring his 
tea with manly fingers, surrounded by a pale and 
sickly caucus of milksops. As in most Beerbohm 
drawings, the irony is double-edged: for a 
twinkle in Browning’s expression suggests that he 
rather enjoys the adulation of these dim shapeless 
spinsters and wan, bespectacled young men. 

With due respect to the dead and the English, 
Sir Max’s own more eccentric admirers must 
sometimes have suggested the subject for a simi- 
lar caricature. One imagines it, mild and pointed, 
somewhat as follows. The scene is a railway 
station, richly Edvardian in its crenellated wood- 
work and subfusc green paint. Sir Max himself, 
jaunty in the famous boater, is being assisted into 
his compartment, a luxurious relic of travel in the 
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Nineties, with frosted-glass patterns on the win- 
dows, crisp antimacassars, and’ heavy curtains of 
purple velours. Smiling benignly, he disdains 
assistance, but is grateful to his helpers, a team 
of feature-writers from the BBC. On the platform, 
excitedly waving, are the members of the Beer- 
bohm: Society —some Old Carthusians, a mincing 
young dandy with greying hair, various pillars of 
the Establishment, a handful of belles-lettrists 
with red-fimmed eyes, and a portly opponent of 
Dr Leavis, carrying Zuleika Dobson and wearing 
@ campaign button proclaiming ‘I know what I 
like’, together with some Browning Society sur- 
vivors and a group of Angry Old Gentlemen in 
_ Bath chairs. 


Mainly on the Air, it must be admitted, con- 
tains something for all these admirers. Whe’ it 
was originally published in 1946, the greater pa.t 
of its, contents, in fact, was of this kind. It then 
consisted of six broadcast talks given between 
1935 and 1945, and six essays or sketches. At least 
two of the talks, and one of the essays, would have 
pleased the Old Gentlemen; several would have 
delighted the belles-lettrists; one was expressly 
written for the Carthusians; and only the brilliant 
pastiche “T. Fenning Dodworth’—the portrait, 
one might say, of a political Oliver Edwards — re- 
called the vintage Beerbohm of A Christmas Gar- 
land and Seven Men. The new edition of Mainly 
on the Air, by contrast, makes a very different im- 
pression. Its physical appearance is no longer 
demeaned by ‘the authorised economy standards’; 
and it adds to its predecessor’s:more meagre con- 
tents eight more broadcasts and the 1943 Rede 
Lecture on Lytton Strachey, previously published 
only in pamphlet form by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. The new broadcasts include the famous 
affectionately irreverent portrait of George Moore, 
a wry account of meeting Henry James, memories 
of Yeats, Marie Lloyd, Hall Caine, and Irving, 
and an impeccably executed literary leg-pull en- 
titled ‘Hethway Speaking’. Not all of these would 
delight the more prominent members of the Beer- 
bohm Society described above: but other readers 
— non-members, as it were — will much enjoy them. 


All, in their way, are finished works of art. Just 
as even the limpest, most seemingly amateurish, 
of Beerbohm’s drawings has a strength and 
balance more evident in his early work for Pick- 
Me-Up, so even the gentlest, most casual of the 
broadcasts is carefully shaped and planned. In his 
Rede Lecture, Beerbohm speaks admiringly of 
Strachey’s mastery of prose: and his words exem- 
plify, as well as describe, the qualities he singles 
out. 

Note the mellow and leisurely benignity of the 
cadences in which he writes of Lord Melbourne — 
‘the autumn rose’, as he called him. Note the sharp 
brisk . straightforward buoyancy of the writing 
whenever Lord Palmerston appears; and the elabor- 
ate Oriental richness of manner when Mr Disraeli 
is on the scene. 


Only Beerbohm, surely, could have called the late 
Dr Joad ‘that agile and mellifluous quodlibe- 
tarian’. 

There are many similar, and better, felicities in 
Mainly on the Air. I particularly treasure its re- 
mark on George Moore’s appearance in company : 
‘It would be an under-statement to say that his 
face was as a mask which revealed nothing. His 
face was as a mask of gauze through which 
Nothing was quite clearly visible.’ And others be- 
oe ee eee ee aeene We pie we 
motorists : 


No doubt we pedestrians are very trying. But .. 
remember, it isn’t we that are threatening to kill 
you. It is you who afe threatening to kill us. And 
if we are rather ; and occasionazy’ do the 
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wrong thing, you should make allowances —and, 
if the worst comes to the worst, lay some flowers 
on ouf graves. 


The Max of these essays, then, is not always 
the ineffectual ironist, the writer of elegantly 
empty trifles, the nostalgic old fogy, the mild wag 
or the petit maitre. One sees him rather as a sen- 
sitive, kindly, and very intelligent man, with a 
keen and subtle wit. ‘I always longed’, he says, 
‘to be grown-up.’ Oxford enchanted him, a shy 
freshman, for that very reason. From the first, he 
pretended to be an old gentleman, mocking there- 
by the Old Gentlemen who nowadays may miss 
the point of his early essays if they forget his age 
at the time. But if his pose in a sense thus over- 
powered him, he has left behind a surprisingly 
extensive bibliography. His best work, including 
much of his dramatic criticism, is in its kind 
supreme. A master of form, yes: but such is the 
nature of art that form can act as a remarkable 
preservative. And if Mainly on the Air suggests 
an unkindly drawing of the Beerbohm Society, 
waving farewell to the last Edvardian, it-also sug- 
gests the course of his journey—to posterity, via 
Oxford, London, and Rapallo. 

RicHarp MAYNE 


Oblique Self-Portrait 


Dance and Magic Drama in Ceylon. By BeryL 

DE ZoETE. Faber, 36s. 

Beryl de Zoete is a character. Though the 
present book is designed to be about the dances 
and magic dtamas still to be found in the villages 
of Ceylon, it is really about Beryl de Zoete. There 
is, of course, a lot on dancing and magic, but it is 
Miss de Zoete among the dancers and magicians, 
losing her glasses, losing her camera’s light- 
meter, forgetting her fan, eating her dinner, pant- 
ing, as she says, like an old cab-horse, exhausting 
herself (and her friends, who fall asleep often), 
getting soaked, sitting up all night and industri- 
ously noting down oddities, who takes the centre 
of the stage, The result is an unusual self-portrait, 
whose obliqueness of presentation (for she does 
not mean to paint herself) is its charm. All her 
intention is to describe her search for what I 
suppose must be a vanishing art, for dancing as 
magic (to cure you of illness, deliver you from 
evil) is.a survival which cannot survive much 
longer. 

The book has this air of autobiography partly 
because of its diary form. The bulk of it consists 
of extracts from daily notes made in Ceylon in the 
course of 1948. This gives it the immediacy of a 
contemporary document. You are shown a woman, 
mad on oriental dancing, struggling round tropical 
Ceylon and ferreting out dances under great diffi- 
culties. In some of her descriptions she adopts a 
sort of anthropological fieldwork style, a tabula- 
tion of things seen, strings of facts, Sinhalese 
words, little if any explanation or general conclu- 
sions. But very: soon, quite unlike the professional 
researcher, she is marvelling at the view, dropping 
thoughts which have lovely tone, giving some fool 
a scratch or brute a slog, climbing the curtains 
and running upside-down on the ceiling, like a 
very happy spirit. It is a fantastical book, straight 
out of the heart. 

Here are three extracts to show her quality : 

I forgot to note the man in Madras who sat on 
the Pavement in Mount Road and continually bent 
forward crying: Amen! Amen! A small naked 
child sat beside him all day. pecuiahman sign 
ning to life! 

Of the dancer Guneya’s miming in a wannam 
she says: “The king’s walk was very fine, threaten- 
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ing and arrogant; but also smoothly royal and 
full of grace’. And of elephants : ‘On the road back 
to Kandy.I saw an elephant carrying in his trunk 
a huge bundle of green leaves, no doubt for. his 
supper. He: looked like a moving house... I 
never got used to their monumental delicacy’. The 
book is drenched with emotion: the style carries 
it stoutly. Of it may be said what Hugh Nevill 
(as she quotes him). wrote of Ravana’s hold: ‘No 
king could picture any treasure which he would 
not find there’. 


Maurice Coiyts 


The Terrible Deep Voice 


Politics and the Poet: A Study of Words- 
worth. By F. M. Topp. Methuen. 25s. 


People have been so busy reaffirming or refut- 
ing the nineteenth-century ‘Lost Leader’ view of 
Wordsworth that they have failed to notice how 
dull a: subject they are pursuing. Wordsworth 
began as a commonplace republican pamphletcer, 
deriving his ideas from Paine and Godwin; and 
he ended his life a muddled Tory. The muddle 
has itself a certain interest—particularly the 
cloud-cuckoo feudal paternalism which he devised 
as a refuge for his persisting sense of social jus- 
tice; and, as Dicey showed long ago, Wordsworth 
had something new to say about international 
affairs. But most of this literature on Words- 
worth’s politics is a monument to the delusion * 
that everything to do with a man of genius de- 
serves minute study. 

Professor Todd describes his book as ‘an ex- 
planation and not a defence of Wordsworth’s 
political development’. He wisely avoids the well- 
worn paths of controversy and, striking out on his 
own, achieves success of two kinds. In the first 
place, his book (which began life as a Ph. D. thesis — 
and which still wears an academic air of sobriety 
and patient documentation) contains new informa- 
tion about Wordsworth’s undergraduate life and 
about his literary connections—notably with 
Helen Maria Williams, whose poetry blended 
sensibility and political liberalism to her fame and 
profit. Such additions to knowledge, although 
their general interest is slight, do not occur every 
day. 

Secondly, Professor Todd’s book is what he 
claims it to be—an explanation. He provides a 
historical framework for Wordsworth’s views on 
Reform, Ireland, Nonconforinists; Catholic eman- 
cipation; and those jeremiads which once 
appeared almost splendidly hysterical are now 
seen, in the light of what sensible conservatives: 
were saying and doing and fearing at that time, 
to have been sadly ordinary. This placing of the 
poet in a wide political context is well done, and 
it is seriously inadequate only as regards the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Professor Todd might have 
said much more than he does: he might havé’ 
quoted, among many statements of a similar kind, 
the letter which Wordsworth wrote to The Morn- 
ing Post about the projected Kendal and Winder- 
mere Railway: 

Instead of tempting artisans and labourers, aad 

the humbler classes of shopkeepers, to ramble at a 

distance, let us rather look with lively sympathy 

upon persons in that condition, when, upon a holi- 
day, or on a Sunday, after having attended divine 
worship, they make little excursions with their 

wives and children among neighbouring fields . . . 
This thinly veiled horror of the new urban prole- 
tariat is barely mentioned in any of the books, but 
without it one cannot understand the bewilder- 
ment of his later years, or the feelings awakéned, 
as he sat in Rydal Mount dreading the trippefs, 
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by the memory of his own setting-out to be the 
_ poet of humble life. 

| Politics, even in the widest sense, were a very 
| small part of the man— -of the grim old insom- 
| miac (‘a desolate-minded man, you know’), the 
_ solitary walker and skater (Why, he could cut 
- his own name upon the ice, could Mr. Words- 
worth’), the night-prowler ‘humming and booing 
about’ as he recited his own poetry in a ‘terrible 


| great deep voice’. The craft of verse and Chris- 


 tianity, with interplay of pride (‘I have no need 
of a Redeemer’) and humility, are the important 
things; but in so far as there is any interest in 
Wordsworth’s politics, Professor Todd has suc- 
ceeded in bringing it out. 

JoHN JONES 


Sublime or Ridiculous? 


The Bombs of Orsini. By MicHatL St. JOHN 
Pacxe. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 


The Zeitgeist of modern Italy hovers precari- 
ously between the sublime and the ridiculous. J 
Promessi Sposi, Aida, Milan railway station, the 
Papal encyclicals — at any moment, the tone of high 
seriousness these works aspire to is liable to dis- 
solve into ludicrous comedy. This dichotomy 
finds its purest expression in the lives of Italy’s 
national heroes: Mazzini, Garibaldi, Orsini— and, 
we might add, Mussolini. Were they idealists or 
fools? It all depends on the angle of vision. The 
Victorians who, unlike us, did not have to suffer 
the consequences of a century of unbridled 
nationalism, -took the Italian nationalists seriously. 
Orsini’s pathetic scribblings became best-sellers, 
Mazzini was feted by the literary lions and sur- 
rounded: by a cosy circle of adoring spinsters. 
London swarmed with bloodthirsty conspirators 
and when, after Orsini’s attempt to blow up 
Napoleon III, Palmerston tried to get rid of some 
of them, his government was promptly over- 
thrown. A London jury, in the teeth of the evi- 
dence, did not hesitate to acquit Orsini’s accom- 
plice, the unsavoury Dr Bernard. Today, we tend 
to take a more jaundiced view of their modern 
equivalents: Colonel Nasser, Dr Mossadeq and 
Archbishop Makarios. And, perhaps in conse- 
quence, we look back on the heroes of the 
Risorgimento more in contempt than sympathy. 

In his new life of Orsini, Mr Michael St John 
Packe has carefully avoided both these extremes 
of sentiment. He has gone to immense trouble to 
find out the sober facts of Orsini’s exotic and 
confusing career, and the result is a graceful and 
convincing book. It cannot have been easy either 
to compile or write. At the age of sixteen, Orsini 
killed his uncle’s cook—by accident, so he 
claimed. The incident set the tone of his entire 
life: a curious blend of violence and naive inno- 
cence. Then followed twenty years of incessant 
travelling and plotting, four disastrous inva- 
sions of Italy, various imprisonments, complicated 
squabbles with his wife, fellow-conspirators, 
neurotic poets and other lights of the revolution- 
ary underworld, and the final ill-fated trip to Paris. 

To weave a coherent and readable story out of 
this monotonous catalogue of failure is, in itself, 
an achievement. But Mr Packe has done more 
than this: he has made Orsini into a convincing 
human being. For Orsini was not just a pale 
reflection of Mazzini, nor was he an unprincipled 
egomaniac, his abnormal passion for 
violence with a veneer of idealism. He was essén- 
tially a practical man of action, willing to Sacrifice 
his life, and even his republican views, in the 
cause of a united Italy. He was a good soldier and 
during the short-lived Roman Republic, he 
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proved himself an efficient administrator, too. His 
escape from the fearful Mantua fortress was 
brilliantly conceived and executed. He had few 
illusions about Mazzini’s hair-brained schemes to 
liberate Italy by force, and took part in them only 
out of a dogged sense of loyalty, and because 
there seemed no other practical outlet for his 
devotion to the cause. His life, in fact, was spent 
looking for a leader, and after even his patience 
was exhausted by Mazzini’s malevolence and 
callousness, he did not hesitate to offer his services 
to Cavour, though this meant surrendering his 
republican convictions. Had not Cavour, with 
cold political realism, rejected them, Orsini would 
undoubtedly have played a distinguished role in 
the eventual victory. 

How, then, can we explain his final, monstrous 
act? Im every respect it was uncharacteristic of 
him. He had never believed in assassination. The 
murder of Napoleon would have solved none of 
Italy’s problems. His confederates were singu- 
larly ill-chosen. The planning of the assassination 
and, even more so, the get-away, do not reveal 
the hand of the experienced conspirator he was. 
His own movements before and after the attempt, 
have a dream-like quality. Could it be, as Mr 
Packe hints, that he was insane at the time? He 
had suffered from brain-storms before. It seems 
possible that his breach with his life-long idol, 
Mazzini, and his rejection by Cavour, combined 
with the depressing atmosphere of the Italian 
colony in London, induced a manic-depressive 
spell, ir which revenge on the man who had 
sabotaged the Roman Republic—the only happy 
period of Orsini’s life—might seem a natural step. 

If so, there is no doubt that he recovered his 
wits immediately afterwatds, perhaps as a direct 
result of the éxplosion, in which he was injured. 
With masterly skill, he turned total failure into 
unforeseen success. His carefully selective con- 
fession, his impassioned court-room defence, his 
brilliant letters to Napoleon —asking, not for for- 
giveness, but for the liberation of Italy—suc- 
ceeded in convincing Napoleon that his over- 
riding duty was to expel the Austrians. He exacted 
the highest possible price for his life—the action 
of a brave, but .also of an exceptionally level- 
headed man. Most assassins achieve results dia- 
metrically opposed to their purpose. The irony 
of Orsini’s life is that his sole contribution to the 
cause it was devoted to was the consequence of 
the only deed for which he felt any shame. 

PauL JOHNSON 


Insider Out 


Journey to Java. By HaRoLp NICOLSON. Con- 
stable, 21s. 


On his seventieth birthday two hundred and 
fifty-five of Sir Harold Nicolson’s friends gave him 
a large cheque. He used it to go, with his wife, on 
a round trip to Java. He made no political investi- 
gations. ‘I was careful not to mention Apartheid 
in Capetown, or to discourse upon minority rights 
in Colombo and Singapore.’ And while Lady 
Nicolson, in a nearby cabin, sorted out the letters 
Virginia Woolf wrote her and composed 40,000 
words of her biography of La Grande Mademoi- 
selle, Sir Harold inquired industriously into 
‘causeless melancholy’ and into the reasons why 
‘thé maladie du siécle of the nineteenth century 
produced languorous melancholy, whereas that of 
the twentieth century is distinguished by fear and 
anger’. Fire drives out fire: the journey gave Sir 
Harold ‘two of the happiest months which, ina 
life ‘of wholly unmerited felicity, I have ever 
enjoyed’. The book that resulted is a mixture, in 
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a pianissimo Norman Douglas manner, of trave!- 
diary and specialised scholarship. 

The inquiry is not as daunting as it sounds. It 
turns out to be a series of little essays on malcon- 
tents of many ages. Rousseau, Byron, Amiel, 
Kierkegaard and Cyril Connolly are among those 
discussed. Sir Harold’s expositions are always 
clear; they become entertaining when he is moved 
by prejudice, when he is savaging Rousseau or 
extolling Amiel. He decides that melancholy is 
never causeless; and he recognises three charac- 
teristics: insecurity, maladjustment and ‘guilt- 
feelings generated by a failure in self-fulfilment’. 

But the interest of fourney to fava does not lie 
so. much in Sir Harold’s inquiry as in Sir Harold 
himself. His publishers, wrongly, I think, com- 
pare this book to Some People. In his pursuit of 
ideas Sir Harold seems to have lost-some interest 
in private faces. A second-class passenger falls 
overboard and is lost; the matter is dismissed in 
a paragraph. On the other hand, Sir Harold 
spends two pages examining his annoyance with a 
passenger who has volunteered the latest Test 
Match score. The narrator of Some People was 
detached and urbane. Today the detachment has 
gone and the urbanity is seasoned with prejudices 
and a curious egoism: ‘I do not bet, not because I 
do not enjoy games of chance, but because I 
should hate being stared at by the other passen- 
gers if I happened to win.’ Sir Harold has the 
good essayist’s gift of unembarrassing self- 
revelation. He tells us when he takes his bath, 
when he reads, when he writes. We know what he 
thinks he looks like. Journey to Fava could aptly 
be sub-titled “Portrait of the Artist at Seventy’. 

But the diary of a journey lasting two months 
cannot altogether escape superficiality, and the 
descriptions of day-trips to Capetown, Colombo 
and Singapore, one barely distinguishable from 
the other, are the least successful things in the 
book. The six days in Java are a blur of introduc- 
tions, meals and car-trips. “We. are then taken to 
a tea factory. The first stage is that of drying. The 
fresh leaves are spread . . .’ Fortunately, such 
moments are not frequent and Sir Harold himself 
does not relish them. “What we love are the long 
empty days at sea, when we can go down to our 
cabins and read and read...” 

All right. But how can you make a good book 
out of that? 

V. S. NAIPAUL 


Gramophone Records 


C omparep with what was to be had only ga 
decade ago, the range and variety of contem- 
porary music available on disc is positively cornu- 
copian. But there are still aching gaps, and many 
of these are recordings which are available in 
America and on the Continent but are not to be 
had here. The main culprit is Philips, who 
control America . Columbia’s list in this country, 
and who are situng on recordings of works as 
essential as Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three 
Movements, the Schoenberg Quartets, Berg’s 
Wozzeck and Lyric Suite. In reply to such com- 
plaints the recording companies are wont to point 
to the relative smallness of the English record 
market. In Western Europe records, like books, in 
the main pass freely from one country to another, 
whereas here customs duty is maintained at a 
level that makes it prohibitive to import discs 
as such, with the result that foreign companies 
such as American Columbia are obliged to do 
their pressings for the English market in Eng- 
land. Such protective arrangements are, of 
course, very nice for the English companies, if 








less attractive for the English consumer. But how 
do tney fit in with the Unesco agreement, which 
this country has signed, about the free movement 
of. cultural materials? 

The curious thing is that in many ways Philips 
is an enterprising company and its list con- 
tains a considerable amount of music for which 
demand must be marginal. It is only when it 
comes to the less immediately approachable con- 
temporary works that it suddenly loses its nerve. 
I find it.hard to believe that, for instance, there 
is a greater demand for Schmidt’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, which Philips has recently issued, than 
for Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Movements. 
_.The real trouble here would seem to be hide- 
bound musical taste rather than shrewd financial 
calculation. Philips would perform a public ser- 
vice in re-examining this matter. That a fabulous 
disc on which Lotte Lenya sings Weill songs 
should not be available is purely pure silliness, as 
_ misguided on economic grounds as it is on cultural. 

To pass, however, from present discontents to 
present blessings, ‘there has been a liberal out- 
~ pouring of Bartok in recent months. There are, 
for instance, four new versions of the Concerto 
for Orchestra, My preference here is for Reiner 
and the Chicago SO on HMYV, although in some 
ways Fricsay, who conducts the Berlin Radio 
Orchestra on DGG, shows a slightly more sensi- 
tive approach to the music and gives a perform- 
ance that is alive and full of beautiful detail. But 
this is a work that calls for virtuosity and it cer- 
tainly géts it from the Chicago players, who in 
power, precision and sheer brilliance outclass their 
German rivals ‘and get a better recording to boot, 
while Reiner’s masterful handling of the score 
is musically distinguished as well as exciting. 
Ansermet on Decca and Ormandy on Philips also 
ran. 





Contemporary: Landmarks 
in the. 
1957 Vox Catalogue 


BARTOK 

Music for Strings, Percussion & Celesta 
Sonata for Two Pianos & Percussion 
Zelka & Brendel, pianos; Pro Musica oes 
Stuttgart, cond. Reinhardt ~ PL 


** An outstanding ¢ performance of Bartok’s pack » 
Cotmn Mason in The Spectator, 19 April 1957 


PROKOFIEV. 

The Prodigal Son, Ballet 

New York City Ballet Orch., 

cond. Barzin PL 9310 
“ The performance . . . is most satisfying . 

The recording too is first class. I can thoroughly 
recommend this disc.” 


MaA.LcoLm RayMENT ‘in the GRAMOPHONS REcoRD REVIEW, 
August 1957 


STRAVINSKY — 
The Rite of Spring 
The Firebird, Suite 
Siidwestfunk Orch.; Baden-Baden, 
cond. Horenstein PL 10,430 
“The more we hear from Mr Horenstein the more 
we admire his gifts .. . 
- in the Firebird Suite the beauty of tone and 
phrasing delighted the ear.” 
Festival “Hall concert in THe Times, 2 
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It is less easy to make any clear-cut recom- 
mendation about three rival versions of the Music 
for Celesta, Percussion and Strings, and a decisive 
factor here is the question of coupling. On Vox 
there is a very vigorous and concentrated per- 
formance by the Stuttgart Pro Musica Orchestra 
under Reinhardt. Its failings are a rather heavy 
and forward string tone, and a somewhat un- 
subtle sense of timbre and rhythm. Nonetheless 
it is a gripping affair and, coupled with the 
Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion (see below), 
remarkably good value. Van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra on Philips offer the 
best recording and by far and away the finest 
string playing. The performance is exciting, has 
the required subtlety of palette and is rhythmic- 
ally highly charged. But there are one or two 
passages that are handled in a glossy, superficial 
manner and the coupling is with a mediocre per- 
formance of Kodaly’s Hary Janos. In many ways 
my own preference is for Boult on Nixa, for he 
combines Reinhardt’s concentration and insight 
with van Beinum’s feeling for timbre and rhythm, 
although his handling of the latter is elegant 
rather than fierce, and to this he adds a poetic 
distinction all his own. The result is less exciting 
than van Beinum but, taken in the whole, truer 
to the music, while the coupling with the Diverti- 
mento for strings is attractive. The drawback is, 
however, the mean and nasty string tone of the 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra of London. 
The Vox Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion 


is a robust and whole-hearted affair that just 


misses the distinction of the performance by 
Picht-Axenfeld and Seemann on a ten-inch DGG, 
but it is decisively superior to 4 new Argo version 
that is coupled with Contrasts. The clarinet part 
of this odd yet intriguing work is brilliantly 
played by Brymer, but he receives indifferent 


‘ support from Grinke. The recording is good, and 


in the sonata somewhat better than Vox’s. 


Mercury has reissued Dorati’s performances 


with the Chicago SO of Kodaly’s Peacock Varia- 
tions and the suite from Bartok’s Miraculous 
Mandarin. Both are extremely well played, but I 
like the sound much less than I did, for it now 
strikes me as brilliant but badly lacking solidity 
in passages for full orchestra, while the piano is 
virtually inaudible and the brass tinny. A per- 


| formance by the Orchestre des Cento Soli (what 


names they invent!) under Karel Husa issued by 
the Record Society (70 Brook St, W1) is exciting 
and lucid, and the recording is in the main much 
fuller and better balanced than its rival. It also 
enjoys an interesting coupling with Bartok’s 
Rhapsodies Nos. 1 and 2 for Violin and Orchestra, 
in which the admirably idiomatic soloist is Devy 
Erlih. But the balance here is very poor with the 
violinist fiddling intimately into your ear while 
the orchestra churn away off-stage. 

Le Baiser de la Fée is one of Stravinsky’s most 
enchanting ballet scores and the whole work is 
for the first time available on a well-recorded 
Philips disc. Perhaps the performance by the ad- 
mirable Cleveland Orchestra under the composer 


lacks the insinuating magic of Ansermet, but it 


is lucid, pungent and extremely well played. An- 
other Stravinsky rarity is a single disc Columbia 
recording of his early opera, Le Rossignol, a fasci- 
nating if uneven work that shows the composer in 
the process of breaking out of the purely Russian 
tradition of his early works, The performance 


.| under Cluytens and a French cast is on an accept- 


able Opéra Comique level. of. competence. But 
when is Columbia going to let us hear Cluytens’ 
version. of. Perséphone, which is certainly not in- 
ferior to this as a performance? ri 

_ .Monteux’s Petrushka on an excellently recorded 


| RCA. disc is -by any standards a very fine -pet- 


é 
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formance, and coupled with his efficient if some- 


what prosaic account of the suite from The Fire- 
bird represents exceptionally good value. Yet to 
my ears Ansermet’s version, which Decca has re- 
issued as one of.its Fifty Popular Classics, has 
an evocative poetry and a beauty of texture that 
sets it apart, in spite of one or two noisy tape 
joins, rather fizzy strings and the fact that it occu- 
pies the entire disc. Similarly Decca’s reissue in 
the same series of the complete Firebird, also 
under Ansermet, is miraculously beautiful. This 
conductor and his -Suisse. Romande Orchestra 
between them achieve a unique distinction in 
early Stravinsky and I had hoped to include men- 
tion of their new Rite. of Spring. This has unfor- 


tunately been delayed, but in the meanwhile a 


performance by Monteux and the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra on a brilliant RCA recording fails 
to shake my. allegiance to Fricsay’s more haunting 
and mysterious account on DGG. Finally, a well- 
recorded DGG disc carries excellent performances 
by Andor Foldes of Stravinsky’s Piano Sonata, 
Barber’s delightful little Excursions and Copland’s 
Piano Sonata. 

On DGG Hindemith conducts the Berlin 
Philharmonic in performances of a number of his 
own works. His. account of the symphony from 
Mathis der Maler is sober*to the point of aus- 
terity. But it has a curiously moving conviction 
lacking in Steinberg’s more dashing but super- 
ficial performance on a superior Capitol recording, 
on which it is coupled with Toch’s Third 
Symphony, a hollow anthology of twentieth-cen- 
tury symphonic gambits. Hindemith’s perfor- 
mance of his Symphonic Dances which, like his 
Mathis symphony, is on a ten-inch disc, could, 
I feel, do with a little of Steinberg’s dash and 
brilliance. The recording is good although rather 
backward woodwind deprives. it of freshness. Im 
the Symphonic Metamorphoses on a theme of 
Weber I prefer a vigorous performance on Tele- 
funken by Keiberth and the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic to the composer’s positively soporific 
version on DGG. The Telefunken coupling with 


the fine suite from the ballet, Nobilissima Visione,* 


given an insufficiently lucid performance for so 
contrapuntal a score, is to my mind of more 
interest than The Four Temperaments which 


occupies the reverse side of the DGG disc. Janos ~ 


Starker and Leon Pommers give an exceptionally 
strong performance of the early. Cello Sonata 
Op. 11 No. 3, which is coupled to a superb 
account of Bartok’s Rhapsody No. 1 for Cello. 
and Piano in which Starker excels himself. The 
Nixa recording captures the cello faithfully but 
the piano, sounds far too remote. 

Finally, a number of worth-while recordings 
that for want of space I must treat summarily. 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue and An American 
in Paris are given splendid performances by the 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra under Felix Slatkin, 
excellent recording on a Capitol disc, and Pen- 
nario is a brilliant exponent of the Rhapsody. 
Walton’s. Symphony gets a.lucid and coherent 
performance from Boult on Nixa, but the record- 
ing lacks solidity, while neither the strings nor 
the brass of the Promenade Philharmonic is up 
to the standard of the woodwind. 

Blacher has little emotional weight as a com- 
poser but he is a master-craftsman in matters of 
texture and rhythm and his clean, unpretentious 
music knows its own limitations. The Concertante 
Music for Orchestra and the Piano Concerto No..2 
make an attractive coupling on a ten-inch DGG 


45 disc, and both works are excellently performed - 


by Rosbaud and the Berlin Philharmonic. Falla’s 
El Amor Brujo is given .a first-rate performance 


. by Ansermet, although de Gabarain’s voice is a 


bit unsteady, and. lacks earthiness. Apart-from 
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phone the pice ta is extremely good. Supra- 
phon issued a most attractive coupling of 
Prokofiev’s Symphony No. 7 with his early and 
too little known Piano Concerto No. 1. Svjatoslav 
Richter gives a stupendous performance of the 
latter that entirely outclasses Lympany on a plum 


pany) offer on the other side a warm, affectionate 
performance of the symphony under Anosov in 
a reasonably adequate recording. 

“48 * *x * 


Inadequate labelling of the Record Society’s 


‘Indian Queen led me to suppose that the ‘compe- 


tent’ tenor soloist was Duncan Robertson. It is in 
fact Bernard Baboulene. 
: PETER HEYWORTH 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,451 Set by Barbara Smoker 


The usual prizes are offered for an epitaph in 
four lines of verse on: a dead end, a drowned 
sorrow, a lost cause, eaten words, a stifled yawn, 
‘a still-born venture, a demolished argument, an 
exploded superstition, a vanished waistline, or a 
conquered vice. Entries by December 31. 


Result of No. 1/448 Set by Alexander 
“The War Office is about to carry out 2 survey of 


‘saldiers’ opinions about the Regular Army. Com- 


petitors are invited to present the views of one of 
the following: men-at-arms: Ancient Pistol; Uncle 
Toby; Mulvaney, Ortheris or Learoyd; Colonel 
Bramble; Captain Basil Seal.’ Limit 100 words. 


Not many competitors paraded on this occasion 
but their turnoyt was of high standard: hard 
work and a liberal application of blanco had given 
a brilliance to their pastiches and a fine edge to 
the Basi! Seal squad was suitably 
sloppy, receiving not even a mention. The inspect- 
ing officer an encouraging word in pass- 
ing to P. W. Foot, Bevis, G. J. Blundell, V. 
Langton, H. Hardman, and D. McRitchie before 
pinning two guineas on to Guy Hadley, a guinea 
oper E. Hinder, J. A. Lindon, Vera Telfer, 
and A. M. Sayers. 

s ANGIENT PISTOL 

“Pish, pish, there’s a jugged Hare in these amal- 
Sandys. To eat regular and get drunk in all 

. To be paid regular, but suffer no stop- 
page for rape. . . Even to take the field regular, while 
tnduring only the injuries of Venus. . . . Why, coddi- 
kins, if this be your Regular Army, enlist me presto. 
But to wear computers instead of cold steel? To trade 
my breastplate for some corset against foul fissionable 
i ion? Never. Then would my honour be de- 
spoiled, my martial spark dissolve, and proud Pistol 
be nought but a scullion in a regiment of boffins. 

Guy HADLEY 


-. What, wouldst question a soldier, bawcock? Have 
at thee, for an egregious, meddling kite! Draw! Perdy, 
when that I followed old Sir John, God rest his soul, 
he would none o’ your pensions, I say, nor your wel- 
fare, I say; no, nor your comforts, pauca! More sack, 
I say, and let us lie o’ nights in the ditch, for a pox 
on your bed-linen, I say, and the plague take your 
alla carty and let there be no man among us but is 
an old, foul campaigner, I say! Draw, thou sadish! 
and 


(Draws. revveats speedily into cookhouse.) 
Jedi elas: J. E. HINDER 
_ Uncie Tosy 
. .. the book parades a regular army of faults, said 
Dr‘ Slop, which—'The only faults “which TI have ever 
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been able to discover in the Regular Army, quoth my 
uncle Toby, ringing for Trim—here my father gave 
a groan—lie in the matter of fortification. For I con- 
sider it a serious defect that the parapets of a horn- 
work in should not be faced with gazons, 
which deal with balls harmlessly, instead of with the 
present stone, whose chips inflict such grievous 
Tene tes Got acti Wl cx Gee elie. ‘teat the 
poor fellow blushed crimson. 
J. A. Lindon 
MULVANEY 

Jine the Army and see the wurrld, is ut? An’, whin 
you’re seein’ ut, you’re livin’ like bloomin’ Hark- 
angels, waitin’ for your C’missions. Wud you be askin’ 
is ut better or worse than the ould days? I culd tell 
you the both av ut. Ye won’t have a divil like O’Hara 
but you won’t have the frinds like Learoyd and 
Ortheris. It’s thrue that you’ve Canteens wid food fit 
for Orf’cers and your wireless but you'll niver know 
ivrything about the rig’ment the way we knew it. 
You'll niver slape wid the scum of the earth nor wid 
the salt nayther. But you’re no lamb-like, bleatin’, 
pick-me-up-and-carry-me bhoys. So take my wurrd 
for ut that you'll give the Quane as good sodgers as 
her grandfayther’s granny had. 

VERA TELFER 


If ut’s army condishuns you’d be enghirin’ about, 
sorr, Oi would say that, apart from bed-bugs, mhos- 
kheetoes, the unrhaisonable sergeants, the thievin’ 
quartermhasters, the senseless p’rades, the crazy 
manceuvres, the considerable danger to loife and limb 
and the atthrocious quality of the rations and the 
native beer, a career in the British Army is about the 
foinest vocation a man uv jhudgment and spirut can 
underthake. 

A. M. Savers 











City Lights 
Compliments of the Season 


And what will the City find ir-its stocking this 
Christmas? Well, there is stock exchange busi- 


ness, at its lowest for five years. There is the | 
queue for dollars— France debating whether an | 


IMF loan paid in driblets is compatible with 
national honour, Britain getting her IMF over- 
draft renewed and wondering, wheiher postponing 
her $190m Christmas:present to North America 
for :forty years will cause people to think that 
dollar -stocks are a safer: investment than gilt- 
edged. There are the latest trade figures (this 
‘dramatic improvement’, according to Sir David 
Eccles) to confirm the fact that exports are tailing 
off and that almost the whole of their growth this 
year has been due-to-higher prices, There is the 
US business situation, which looks less festive 
every week. And there is the general feeling in the 
West of passive frustration in the face of govern- 
mental incompetence, which is bad for business as 
well as for bombs. This year, at least, the City can 
afford to spare a kind thought for the simple- 
minded people who want nothing more than an 
immediate improvement in their standards of 
living. Happy Christmas, Mr Krishnamachari. 
Prosperous New Year, Mr Cousins. 


* * * 


People are laying up tankers all over the place; 
Gel- Tankers, undeterred, means to raise £4.3m 
in the market in February. You may not have 
heard of Gel. It became a public company 
recently, and the main thing we know about it is 
that it has permission from the Treasury to borrow 
£4.3m from the public. But there are two other 
companiés, registered in the Bahamas and asso 
ciated with Gel through its managing director, 
which have assets of their own, equally intangible 
perhaps but more interesting—a number of 
tankers on order, though not yet apparently paid 
for, and a charter arrangement for the first when 
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it is delivered in two years’ time. The Gel group, 
as we may call it, has announced that it hopes to 
raise $36m of loans on these tankers in the US 
and come to Londen for its £4.3m in February. 

The issue is the stuff of which punters’ dreams 
are made —tankers, Bahaman subsidiaries, take- 
over bids, convertible debentures. And so it 
should: it was Gel, after all, that recently 
announced its intention of investigating the possi- 
bilities of nuclear, submarine super-tankers. But 
the Stock Exchange will have to sanction the 
issue, and it is not inconceivable that the Stock 
Exchange may think £4.3m a lot of money for a 
company whose assets are of an unusual kind. 

* * * 

An opening premium of 7 on an application 
price of 10 makes a quick profit of 70 per cent: 
there were £675m of applications for BP’s £41m 
issue, and the underwriters can congratulate 
themselves on their just assessment of the risk 
involved. The company rationed out the loot in 
the fairest way it could think of. BP shareholders, 
owning 18 per cent of the shares, were given 18 
per cent of the new stock; Burmah shareholders, 
since their company did not apply, were given 
their company’s 26 per cent of the new stock. The 
remaining 56 per cent, representing the govern- 
ment’s share in BP, was rationed out among the 
general public. You see the justice of it? Burmah 
Oil, entitled to valuable rights which it did not 
wish to take up, passed them on to its share- 
holders. The government, in the same position, 
passed its rights on to the public at large—to 
those members of the public, at least, who had 
money enough and experience enough of stagging 
to. fill in the appropriate ferm. 

Taurus 











DECEMBER RELEASES 
Opere; by SMETANA » 
DALIBOR 
Opera in 3 Act” 
Conductor : Jeroslay Krembhoic 
LPV 96/100 
THE BARTERED BRIDE i 
Opera in 3 Acts i 
Conductor : lerestey Vogel ‘ 
’ Soloists, Chorus and Oschestra of the 
PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 


SUPRAPHON! 


6/9 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, £.6.1. CLErhonwett 1628/2 


Came oe ee 


by return of post if you-send this today to: 
JUXTA GAMES, 15 Southernhay Ave., BRISTOL 8 











1 
Please send me the rules free by return ; q 
| enclose 13/6 plus 1/6 post, please send by return 


| LODGE 
patents pending — 


. new, simple, complicated, 
= fascinating cube game 





f 






-- my name and address is: { 
x 





P| 
4a 
| 
' 




















The Chess Board 


No. 423. A Pretty Sight 


If it didn’t sound a bit too pompous for my liking, 
I might have headlined this piece “ Faith, Hope and 
Love,”’..this being the author’s own title for A; any- 
way, it does look prettily 4. : 
ba like a Christmas Tree, 4: CA. Gilbens 1911 
thereby providing . whatever 
seasonal connotation may be 
required. Moreover, this 
pretty frame harbours a lot 
of chess, four problems to be 
. exact. It is a mate in 2:as 
well as a suimate in 2 for 
both White and Black and just 
according to who of them 
moves first. In rating each of those 4 problems 2 
ladder-points I hope to be far from miserly, and I feel 
quite generous in offering 6 points for B. / 3K4/ b3Ktl 
BP 1kt6/5Pp1/3P2P1/ P1P1P3/ 1R1Ktlktrq/2Q5/. I 
have put this in Forsyth to save the space of a dia- 
gram. and io spare myself the embarrassment of 
making it all too glaringly obvious that the Black K 
is missing. That K, I am sorry to say, got somehow 
mislaid, and the problem is to find him the proper 
place for White to inflict a mate in 2. While such 





STATESMAN - 
carelessness may be excused by the holiday turmoil, the 





21 DECEMBER 


proposition of C may well seem so inexcusable to law- 
abiding chessplayers that I can but hope they will 
accept my bribe of 7 useful ladder-points. White, I 
almost blush to say, proposes to take back his iast move 
and, instead, to make a better one; a much better one, 
to be sure, for it is a mate on the move. Having 
stooped. to disentangling such painfully - irregular 
goings-on, competitors will be glad to earn an honest 8 
points by solving an honest problem such as D.-No 
bargain that, I am afraid, for the author considered 
it one of his more difficult pieces. It’s a suimate in 7, 
and a very ingenious one too. For the uninitiated I had 
better explain that what matters for White is to com- 
mit suicide, as it were, by forcing Black to mate him 





1957 


literature, I suspect that our more erudite com- 
petitors are well aware of them. As for those who have 
to sweat out the solutions, 8 points each may be the 
fair rate for the job when considering the inflationary 
tendency of holiday weekends. Usual prizes. Entries by 
30 December. 


E: M. Kaminev 1925 


F: F. Lazard 1929 





in seven moves. 
C: A. Nanz 1911 


E and F; are both wins for White, anid since each h of 
them rightly ranks among the classics of endgame 


D: W. A. Shinkman 1904 

















(4) Pa, R-Kr6 ch; 


?P-Kt7 


REPORT on No. 420. Set on 30 November. 


A: (1) ...R-R4!; (2) BxR, P-Kt4: (3) BxR, QxB! ei 
B: (1) P- RS, B- Bl; “sy 2) K-Q5, B-R3: (3) P- Kt3 chi, BxP; (4) K- 
K4, B-R5; (5) K 


> (1) B-Kt5 P- KG ® Ps ch, K-R8; (3) P-B7!, RxB (best); 


1, R-Kt7; S, oh R3 ch, R-R7; 
2R7: (9) R-K 


Bi 
If (8) QxP, RxQ; (9) eR. P-RG; (10) R-Kul 
ch, K-R7; (11) Re, K- 


8; (12) K-B2, P-R7; (13) K-Kt3 etc. 


Many dropped a point or two over C. Prizes: I. 
Avinery, K. Beaumont, W. H. L. Brooking, R. C. 
Chaturvedi, B. Katz. Equally flawless: M. P. Furm- 
ston, A. J. Roycroft, C. Sandberg. 


AsSsIAC 








Week-end Crossword 282 


he first t solu- 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for t see omen — 5. Load for a broadcaster (6). 


tions opened. Entries to Crossword 282, 


ACROSS 
1. The detective nips back into 
cover (8). 


Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 31 Dec. 10. The country is surrounded 


by sober confidence (5). 











11. Farm rates vary as transport 
charges (9). 

12. Practical advertisement in 
which the pages give a false 
impression (7). 

13. This book gives a French 
lesson about the team (7). 

14, Leave makes one roll up be- 
fore one should almost (8). 

16. Dresses parts of the ship (5). 

19. Reveals the inside of a duck 
with feathers on (5). 

21. The dwelling-place would 
be easily managed if half 
mine were not included (8). 

24. ‘More pungent place? (7). 

26. Colour like mother embrac- 








30. 


Back room for. boffins to 
record a military machine 
(8). 


DOWN 


1. It is fatal to place any ob- 


stacle in front of Henry (6). 


. ‘With uncouth — and 


deck 





shapeless 
(Gray) (9). 


. The fresh hearing comes up 


afterwards about the taxa- 
tion (7). 


. Passé but apparently a fav- 


ourite with the boys (5). 


. Starved about nine and so 


unsettled (7). 


. ‘With rg ad thought warb- 
ling 





lay’ (Milton) 
6). 


. If there were no leiter, in- 


quisitiveness would be no 
transgression (8). 


. Just the politician to give a 


welcome to the bogus (8). 


20. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 


Free dithough at first caught 
in the entangled toils (7). 
Don who has to deceive a 
politician (7). 
Religious building with a 
deity in the middle (6). 
Northern document about 
go Id standards (5). 

lace in which an anima) 
takes charge (5). 

SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 280 








E me a ae 5 




















ing the one who acts (7). 15. The one who loses the fight 
27. First idiot (5, 4). may be grounded (8). 
28. I had backed nothing for the 17. Clear sand is used for these 
state (5). timers (9). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 280 
29. Excellent place for train- 18. In this team the left-halfhas F.B. Potter (Bristol), Mrs Ethel 
spotting when we are in left and the right-half says Laburn (Blairgowrie), Mrs N. 
school (6). farewell (4, 4). Doncaster (Castlefor 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT ACCOMMODATION WANTED—continued BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS SCHOOLS—continued 





CLEAVER Sq. Furnished room. 10 mins. 
Charing X. Suit prof. woman. Box 7073. 





S', JOHN’S: Wood. Large furn. room, 
kitchenette h.c.w. £2 gs s two even- 
ings’ ‘care children 11 7065." 





ED-sit. room, large, 
Ban Hampstead Gdn Suburb. 
CONTINENTAL. Guest House, with | Peo 

rietor ‘supervising personally. 
double ge full or partial “board tome 3 
$s. 60 The Avenue, Brondesbury Park, Lon- 
NWe. WIL. 6387. 


PUIsHGATE. Attractive furn. 2 suit 2 
bus. people. 5 gns. Mon. 3676. 


cont. apt oe paeee, 











jo igre chp d Peke sks 1 !ge rm, furn./ 
.. Cent, he ee for self, yng eple 
& Fs she Piano. phone. 3 mths 
ady. rent avail. Rine acing 6514 or Box 6958. 
YOUNG Docto. seeks small s/c unfurn- 
ished flat London area. Box 7112. 
HEERFUL Helper washing-up/baby-sit- 
ting, BA Oxon, advertising trainee, seeks 
powrd and lodging London at Fon i 
From Dec, 31 till late March. 











yer ge publishing. at its best. Pall 
Mall Press. Authors include: Wilhelm 
Répke, Norman ell,. Massimo © Salvadori, 
Salvador de Madariaga, Hans Kohn, Alan 
Paton. List free wien 123 Pall Mall, $W1. 


— = Problem.—For 3s 6d, half nor- 
a we will send your 
friend ‘The ‘umanist’ (the 





journal of 
Scientific Humanism, 1s monthly, 32 pp, 
illus. ) Z six. yoy st frée. Donor’s name 





A®z. teacher reqs. unfurn. Te tn _Toom 
Kensington area. Box 7160 
LAP* reqs; pleasant room; own water; 
part-furnished preferred. Box 7114. 





(op ).—H. I. Thompson Press 
Ltd., 28 St. James’s Place, London; SW1. 


AN’S World now contains a 32-page 
Male Art . Phot phy Supplement. 
ls. 6d. monthly from all newsagents. 








CANONBURY. Attractively furn fiat for 1 

person. Sit-rm, bedrm, kit & bath. Con- 

venient oe route... 6 gns. Box 7131. 

AtzRA TIVE -bed-si room. Hanover 
Gate, gy Park. B. 3320. 

Wi . Charming, sunny. room -for professional 
lady. ves .» con. hot water, service. 

4 eas. eet Box 7130. 


riadice &gendomen with social 
cpa: for ladies tlemen under 


35, from 52s. 6d. to 908 aaa Applic. 
forms & information: Belsize Residential 
Clubs, 13 Belsize hon, NW3. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

















EDINBURGH. Ta rm. 
~ Se boaid feo. June in reach . 


YOUNG prof. man reqs. cent. furn. flat, 
pref, seif-cont., easy reach Waterloo and 
Se ate House. ivacy, «~4" Soiregece 
essential. Reasonable rent. Box 7 


MOBILE oe ot fond ba own furni- 





ture, needs | use bathroom, 
— as week base. s.tkole line essential, 
coast preferred. 





m,. wants warm 


Lauriston Pl. Garage wd, help. Box 7134. 
* PROPERTIES WANTED 


Cor nos eat for man and wife eg 
Chiltern dis., winter months: Box 6968 








WORLD affairs, economics, socialism, Rus- 

sia, communism: books/pamps bought. 

ahs Hammersmith Bkshp, W6. V. 6807. 
ATURE Cure from the Inside’ 8s. eas 
Sec., Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh 9 


oe ATEN. What is it? Write 
ane, 17a Hermitage St, Crew- 








Sian s 





Eg one alg 9 ae a ae & sold. Eaeeiey 38a 
: Boundary Rd. MAI. 





L; 3 SIMMONDS, Pd ns Sar — 


t an juan 
Likesries. Pion a, | oa » Hn ay; 
technical books also required. 





RTIST wishes to ‘rent purch: 

A studio with living acebemenetion, 1 hee. 

or stables considered, Box 7098. 

Guscow Music-lecturer (M.) seeks furn. 
ly} central 


accomm: iy! 
Piano welcomed. Early January. Box 7046. 











PROPERTY FOR SALE 


SCHOOLS 





De (1S miles Exeter). . ‘s Conteris uble 
co e in easant village rec, 
's decorating. Main 


po ), but 
polenes. Garden, On bus route. £1,200. 
Rendells, £.,-tioneers, Chagford, Devon. 


- 





W were Girls’ Rant, Oxford, 10 S 
niversity age, small classes; socoutions 

ciation and -musical opportunities, 

— cecum ag a gaat Principal, Miss BM 
nodgrass, M 


NEW Sherwood. School, Epsom, parent- 

owned, progressive and co-educational, 
encourages ‘children to. explore their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-operation 
rather than authoritarian pressure from staff 
and parents. We welcome enquiries from 
eens po oy Progressive oy who 

¢ an active interest in the de 

ment of their children. aia 





ONKTON bil School, Charm 
M Dorset. School Farm,,. T.T. cope. is 
round practical and cultural educ. for boys 
& girls m 18 Principals Carl & Eleanor Utban. 


WHERE TO STAY 











LENHEIM Farm, Robertsbridge, S 
B a mene accommodation Oond “good 
cial chering.C nog Easy 
ently rom toss, Riding 
Coarse fishing. Tel penne, ‘subi. 


Saireaaricay at “Higham Hous 53 
| by beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm e ss and 
cnet : Health 
ior terms and bri ham How: Sal - 
hurst, Robertsbridge, ue, Higham House, 126. 


READERS’ .MARKET . 
For Sale: Skis, 6ft 7in, laminated hickory. 


WANTED: Persian, Spanish* Linguaphones 
with texts; Linguaphone French course; 
Metronome. 

Send no money or ‘goods in reply, but write 
first to N.S. Readers’ Markét (separate letter 
for each item). The charge to advertisers is 
4s. first, 1s. each additional word and covers 
the cost of forwarding replies. 
























Z ” 
on ae 


SESS OORESE OOPS Ai ccb6 era circ coe milf OORS ESS OURO REE RE ef OOR PPESE EO ESS YHED ee OpOeESY sr ahem eer reEErveReeCrEreSyp ei okessee Gi) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued FELLOWSHIPS _ 


BRITISH Council requires as angel of TH, University of Manchester, Simon 
ny Unit, London, Fellowships. University offers a 
— 25-40, pref. some exper. of ou number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
seas people, to x... F Courses in London study or research in the social sciences. This 
for néwly —_—. overseas students. Starting term is used in a wide sense to include not 
salary up to 5; woes maximum £1,050. | only Economics, Government, etc., but 
Write, O77), and enclosing stam: equally, fields such as Education, Jurispru- 
addressed foolscap enve! to Director, Per- dence and Social Medicine. Values within 
sonnel rtment, 65 vies St, London, the of £1,000-£1,800 per annum (Simon 
W1, for further partics. & form to Resea Fellowships), or within the range 
be returned completed by 6 january, 1958. ¢ <1, ie elas) sseeting te Senses 
PT ; esearc , accor to qualifi- 
LONIAL Assistant. Application cations and experience. They are open to 
members of the public services as well as to 
persons with academic experience. Ai —— 
Sher shoei Gn clas Sy 16 Seamer 1958, 
the Registrar, the University, a 13, 
from — further particulars may be ob- 
cairanaport “Hour etary of ith tained, and who will be pleased to answer any 
; inquiries enecint 

















scope of the Fellowships. 


with pecimens of written work, not NUFFIE Cole, Oxford. Research 
Fellowship Industrial Re 








anuary 1958. lations. 
L & Medical Abstracts, Lid., Applications are invined from men or women 
of Editor 








graduates for a Research Fellowship in In- 
dustrial Relations. The Fellow will work 
within. the field of collective bargaining and 
wage studies. The a ument will be for 
three ts in the t . Further 
parti s may be obtained from the Warden. 
icati reach ake « not later than 
‘ebruary 1958. 
, Oxford. Research 
Wy nny in itics. Applications are 
wited from men or women. gtaduates for a 
Raneeech Fellowshi -. Politics including 
political and social » oners insti- 
tutions, constitutional — public administra- 
tion, international affairs, recent political his- 
tory, etc. The appointment will for three 
ms Se obtained fi ie yg oo 
Cn a. ‘aiie family $s may Tom t a 
= for six/eight children at Yeovil. The Applics. should reach him by 10 Feb. 1958 
wife will receive a salary in me a HOLIDAY TRAVEL 
the scale for resident housemothers, £400 BE oo AE SE 


x £20 to £400 a pa, lst E116 for ‘board an and AIR HOLIDAYS 




















~LE-TANGIER-PALMA 











PORTMAN Clinic, 8 Bourdon Street, * ron for #0 da 

ys covers all air 
Applications are invited for the post of 
S 1 Work Cli Jeals with et Se ee eee ee 
both <—e child ER x character accommodation 
cases. Whitley Council conditions Write or ‘phone for Circular Air Tours 
of service. Applications stating J —. brochure to 
tions and experience, together recent 
testimonials or natnmes and addresses of 2 WINGS LIMITED 
referees to reach Secretary by 7 January 1958. 


‘amily - 48_ Park Street, London, 
ly a NWI Tele "AMBeendos tool Boreas 





Qe 
= 





Li 





ae 


SUN-FLIGHT HOLIDAYS TO ITALY 


Details. of our Aig Charter drra ents 
Street, Sheffield, 1. to the aioe viera =» ba are 
available now are ly to accept 
AS omall Mothercrft Franane motes bookings. Conte fi from 43} guineas. 
Box 696: 


mene! iW, “7 Bay Old Brompton 
Gale assistant) age 
tobecco . 0911 & 9225. 




















FOOD AND DRINK 


ISIT London’s newest night spot, 
Schubert’s Reswusunt & Coffee igus. 
Dancing in the Bombe Cellar till 2 a 
10 Blenheim  . Be i, off New Bond 
St. —— ‘OT Xmas 

















s & New Year. 

little eiercric lij on 

our, Christmas ne thir year. te 

it with hottles Gordon’s El. Cid 

Amontill 0 Shasey = Fine Feria. Ther 
everybody can get in en 
"TRUST a woman to 

with Burgess’s ‘Anchovy ba ete oh on Re ees 

toast. Scrumptious! 

A fee ee he es is Ss “whete - u always 

ie ‘ul Rayner’s 

y Re Bn all good 
































id & reliable duplicati  & 
I theses, teferences, Abbey 
Bureau, 4 —— sues, sWi. 


NGU ich oe ery done i se Pin Seca 
- AL French- . “* ys, 

ge none for office of Jewish . Speed is the keynote of 
ree! in Westminster. Pleasant work- our efficient, faultless, i 3 service. 


rang geen rong week, Pension & bonus Colinad Cons vam 117 oud 8 , BCl. CLE. 
reaghene for appoint- Tube St). 
between 9. 256 30-5. 30, 7971. 


























J 24-hour . i a Kensing- 
ton Church St, London, W8. WES. ‘ 









































a) 
rt pe : 
oS YS Dardis ae 








NEW STATESMAN 
EXHIBITIONS —continued 





OPERA AND BALLET 


21 DECEMBER 1957 
LECTURES COURSES, ETC.—continued 





ANYMED Reproductions of paintings by 
noit, Monet, Braque, 
etc. from all good printshops. Illus. Catalogue 
ls, 6d, from 11 Great Turnstile, WC1; 

ERS, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. New 
s Group ~ special print exhibition 


THE Bioko OPERA House” 


mg pe eer Garden go 
gers sd arent meg 





21, at 
Last po fe bso ti Tealian) 





ILLRAY Bicietheady Exhibition, until 24 
Dec. The Thackeray Bookshop, Kensing- 
ton Sq, W8. Open 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 

pe i 15 Lisle St, Leicester Sq, 
‘C2.* Christmas Exhibition. Small pic- 
nie prints, cards, pottery. 


IITECHAPEL Art Gallery: East re 





3 = at 7.30 
TOSCA A Ge kt Italian) 





Goninaaie te Seder bigs Tere Ballet) 


“Mon R 
. Stn. Closed 23-30 bee: 


te and Delbanco, 19 Cork 
istmas present exhibition, 


APPLE POLL, A BLUE °ROSE 
(ist perf.), THE ANGELS (ist perf.) 





ROLAND, iow 


Paiute coal pictures 


- 28 Dec. at 2.0 
VENEZIANA, Aa? ROSE, THE French artists. Closing 24 December. 





» new paintings 1957. 
20 Cork ae Wi. 





1 Jan. at 7.30 
GISELLE, PENEAPPLE POLL 


oo available Box Office EDFERN peliery, 








D®iAN Gale, 7 7 Porchestes Phe, 


8in — Collectors 
daily incuding Saturdays. 
ANOVES cing 32a * Georee ae 


Daily too, 30. “ear 
LLCOME Hint aig ay 9 


"SADLER, WELLS THEATRE 


No bar 23, 24 & 25 Dec. 
ec. (mat.) & ~| Dec, (Mat. and evg.), 
t 





26 Dec. (evg.), Martha 
27 Dec. Il Trovatore 





* Evs. '7, Mat. 26, 28 Dec. & 4 Jan., 2.30. 
ROYAL FESTIVAL 1 HALL 
Christm: 





; and, other exhibitions 


ae LECTURES AND “MEETINGS 
OUTH Place t, E some 








2.30 and, 7,30 daily 
YDON’S FESTIV. 

— New juction Myth at “Christmastide’. jag 

Rag B London Ethical ie 


itgh St We, Sun. 22 Dec., oe nt 














- ws 6 ie Institute of World Culture, Fri. 27 
3334, ha ope sly ns 3 pee D7 





‘ Henry Wieniawski, the Polish 
Vininee Robert Crosbie House, 62 Queen's ! 
Gdns., ‘Paddington, W2. All welcome. 


(TED be House, of . Theosophists. i 


8657 
Revue, “4th edn. Fr. 2. RP 
“OYAL Court, SLO. 1745. Ton: i = = 
Sats. 5 & 8.15. Wed,. Paton Rot res, 
26 Dec. Joan Greenwood 


¥, Sort, E15. MAR. 5973. ag 
Marvelious Story of Puss 
OWER. 7.30, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, Tt Tan. 
Naw Thackeray's’ ‘The’ ‘Rose the 














I Gian anda, 
i = = sioee. pay 








ISM proves survival. a ascaabs 
pee Eoedbe B.Q., 33 





TY. Bus. 5391. ‘The 


. rvice, Dec. 
Fy Ber Ses, Sums ann aS. Mean: (S Service, 3.30 Sunday” 22 


Sy-Euston. Rose Edwards, 
"Why I believe in Jesus’. 


Be capeses AND 
NG 
for films and TV. Course of ten 
—- ‘by famous script writers, direc- 
by film —* 








yen ond Cinema (GER. 2981). 








EVERYMAN HAM. 





PERSONAL—continued 





ARTS Weekend’ in Holiday. Atmosphere, 3-5 
Jan. 1958, at Lodge ~ Hill,” Pulborough, 
Sussex. L. A. G. “Strong contributes lectures 
on Yeats; the Man, and Yeats, thé Poet. 
Other attractive features include Recital of 
Contemporary Songs and -Art Film ove 
Arranged by Progressive League. M 


BEst wishes for Christmas and 1958 to NS 
readers from hema Panting, 30 Abbey 
Gardens, NW8. 


RNA Low sends Christmas Greetings and 
Best Wishes for the -New Year to her 
friefds and clients; 








£2 i? 6d., non-mémbers £3 2s. 6d. A; ~ 4 
Mrs K Thomas, 52 Woodfield Lane, Ash- 
tead, Surrey. 





HE BRITISH Institute in Paris is hold- 


ing an Easter Vacation Course on Con- . 


temporary France for _University Honours 
é yo ga Sy bey pared from 24 March to 12 
April. nelysive fee .for board and 
Fane on visits and excursions—£ 28. 
Details from the British Institute in Paris 
(London en 29 Tavistock Square, 
ion, 1 


Tie Dink by post for Lond. Univ. De; 
Diplomas; aiso: for G, 
Mod. i are 
rom C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
os ‘VED, Wolsey Hall, Oxford Mist 1894). 
Li oreisn Ua — Centre, School of 
4 & School of English 
Foreign Students’ Club, 26-32 
Oxford Street. CANgham 1005S. All ‘foreign 
languages in day & evng- classes or private 
lessons neonaers & all grades. Daily classes 
in English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or long courses. Enrol- 
mént daily, Prospectus free. 
SOCIAL geo] Tutorial College, 11 Old 

















.E., Law, ro. | 


(CHRISTMAS/New Year Holidays. If your 
Christmas plans have fallen thro: 
you want to plan.a gay New Year we 


or New Year’s Eve in 


~end 
on-or a winter 


sports a in January, please contact Erna 
Low, 4 (NS) og Brompton Road, SW7. 
KEN. oot & ‘ones 





COTS, Sindieeae and all children. will ap- 
reciate a Christmas gift of tickets for 
‘Highland Colour Film 


tion 2 yt Phen”, neat mo 
in’ ames ©) at the Ro 
Festival Hall-on Sat., is -» at 2.30 p.m. 
Tickers 10s. to 2s. 6d. AT. 3191.) 





(CHURCH Catholic—What is it? Set of 
twelve booklets by authoritative writers. 


5s. per set. se will meet your need. Write, 





focestery: Catholic Course, 19 Marylebone 
Road, London, NW1. 
OC‘'AL Workers, present and Sauce, for 


useful information write Box 704 


CAN you type academic material at home? 
London area.) Contact Box 7044. 


SOCIALIST 4 of India. Some members 
contem 








tact Ram Singh at 27 Courtield 
FRO. .1328 
































Bond St., Wi. Corres. crse: ‘coaching. | 
REGG “= : i" Gia needs a new political pa: 
and Pitman Intensive Secretarial Hel Write: John hn Bradley, 16 Cons 
Evening ea a gp Rng a Pets Roem , Woolston, Southampton. 
School, la nm Rd. sw7- KEN. 4771. Soctouocy. psychology, talking, dacs 
CRE ARIAL especiall ui > play-reading painting, 
2 graduates ond cider students, Ft | you is a ite Se: By, ae 
wai ge ag Secretary, Dav . sae E comptende c'est la paix. — a9 nasa 
rite vies’s, $ 
Addison one 14. PARK 8392 S*chub cae, aor ae Ke 
OUCH- &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. i Lodge M4 
Private Ration BAYswater 1786. Nidaty” od ‘and oe gr languages 
PERSONAL Continental Snack Bar. SLO. 
H- D. HUGHES, Arthur Ling, Percy ‘Mar- a girls, domestcsed ad, = 
shall, an ndham 
Toeues at Fabian New Year a en *The 10 pan eres a a SW7. KNI. 4132. 
‘uture ’s Cities’. anuary, ' 
Besuses eg Howe, Dothing, Detals ti | JT ries, ec. Wane Bor 6995." 
Gane = ology and Living Research: Ages psychologist, - writes * articles, 


lor pros one oe Barge period 


Jan. x. at Braziers, 

| ee egy od ae ie in onl 
coming ntinen teenagers together 

with their English pupils durin; 

holiday periods please contact well-established 

educ. agency. Box 7069. 

Orval set of Montessori apparatus & 
furn., suitable for starting a nursery 

school, £100. Box 7035. 











"THREE young women (aged 26, 23 & 3) 
Xmas. . 


urgently need flat, homeless after 
References if required. HAM. 6632. 
NUBSE, NNEB, BTA, emigrating to USA, 

would escort children or adults aes 1958 
in return for assisted passage. Box 7080. 
WRITERS /Painters. Majorca, furn. flat 

seaside. Wntr/Summr low rent. Box 6989. 
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: ‘A Kid For Two Parthines We . 
From 23 Dec.: Sucksdorff’s ‘The Great Ad 
venture’ (U). ‘The Red Balloon’ (U). 


24 Bey. 2345. .W/c, Dec, 22, Lucille 


Trailer ag TWhile the City Sleeps, A. 


AJATIONAL Film’ Theatre, South Bank 

Wat. 3232, Sat. 21 Dee. ‘Bachelor . 
ix-: Mann. 3.00, 6.00, 8.30. Mem- 
vn and Associates’ only. 


CAN — Fotum Rees International 





1 Briisht Screen’ & TV Writers 
7 Harley Street, W1. LAN. 5391. 


Pye ta University and other Exarns. 
versity Correspondence 


Col 
sn too for London Univ. 
Carica _of Education = Rega Facult 











for 
higher chars Oxford, 
Sociol Bm Pr 
ology, es, etc. Pros; 
Rasitree, 70 Burlington House, 
er heey Intensive Course in London 30 
Dec.-3 J 


soe bn dances of siflercot, countries. Dec 
Students Bureau, 87 West 
Fle Road, Earls Court. 


ATIONAL | Friendship 


Dance, Conway 
Sat. 21 Dec. 730-11. Tickets.5 


CA, 17 Dover St., W1. ao Norman 
and his Noveltones, Today, 21 
Dec., 8-11 p.m. Membs,. 3s.. 


VD 17 Dover ms. 
. Dancing t 








ti 
ane 33 "SWL. SLO 7186. 
ON & Crghowreciones 
chitseen. A few vacs- for 
Composer, B.Mus.(Hons). Tel. 
XPERT tuition a Lay! ee and =o 











bo New Year Eve 
the Happy Wariderers, 
aim. Members 12s. 6d. P{double tickets 








BACHELOR, 24, Beis (Manchester area) 
sks. m,-compan, for hol. Xmas, early New 
Year or other convenient time. Box 7129. 
G'VE Chinese gifts this year! Choose from 

the exciting range of rich -brocades, 
delicate pottery and aus ornaments on 
show at the ese Se wi Great Wall 
Restaurant, 33 ig seed s, 1 A few steps 
from Tottenham C 


ANy Rea ne sak Saucerets,’ 
by Restnalt olds, a new P ss for 
¢.toy theatre, 3s. Catalogue fr. jamin 
Palieck, Ltd, 44. Monmoith —_— WC2. 
cage gay . Si improved with- 


sses, Bate $s Practitioner, 
Michael : ie Gloucester Road, Sw7. 
KeNtehtobrides 7323. 
LONdo IN business —- (m. & f.) visit 
Paris oy commissions. 
Refs exchanged. MOU. 1701. 
Planning without contr. ti 
F “Confidential Seashore pa detailed ‘ 
lanation of speGenly. Or method used 
millions of co 


me olen. Or Raise 
eter 
Centre (CU), 16 post free, Gynomete roe 




















s' Dance, Sat., 21 
¢ (off Leicester Sq.). 
. Adm. 4s. 6d. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
6s. per line {average six words). Box number 2s. 6d. Telephone HOLtborn 8471. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle-East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.;.S. P Africa, India 98s.; 
Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 


NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI 





LIO or a 70 Brook Be yo Wi Four 
‘exhibition of Graphic Work 





| MPERIAL ineeans, Sw7. 
: Se. Gn  g 


a 4 & 25 

fa. ri. 10-430. Sat. 10-5. 

Mowe, bores 17- an Old ‘Bond Senate 
Euro: 











140s. 








school or * 


enemy advice on © Psychol 
an Relations. Box 7024. —e 





Lens a Rew 9 eh mee 
Piays requ Wes rv! 
Theatre, “Leice AT a Square, WC2. ag 





PRESENT P Problem? Give tickets for 
. Kee Fantasia is 5 ex x 208 wide 
ci Copan t ca 
ren ymund OC Wigmore F 
Saturday ‘18 January. Tickets 3s., 6s., 
9s. 4°" Ibbs nd Tillett and usual agents. 
A RECORD is a Personal Gift! British. 
re ic or Gare Pod — seat Gi 
usic or is sung ts ir 
From let’s Record hep, 72 72 Heath Street 
NW3..Or if you prefer, Books, 
and unique se design cards. From on 
let’s Bookshop, 193 Flowerstock Hill, NWS. 
GIVE your friends handmade pott this 
Xmas." Come and choose it at Briglin 
Pottery, 66 Baker Street, W1. 
PICTURES make the life-l gift. We have 
a wide sélection of framed and unframed 
from 78. to 7gns. Call 
now at the Phoenix Gallery, 38 William IV St, 
Charing Cross, WC2, 9.30-6, Sats. 9.30-1. 


|g bef tre ee modern outlook. Write 

















thical Union, Box 6574. 
LIP Humphreys, Psychologist, 69 
aes, Kentlan sW7. 
KENsington #04 ‘ 





ste 'ORIES a by the Dept 
C.20 of British Institute of F bay 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent eek 
wi. We te suitable work on a isk, 
of sales. basis (no reading fee), —_ 
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cess letters from s 


eh icgyd a Car? ee Brief offers a few 

Dae ot common sense advice. We can’t 
ise you won't make a fool of yourself, 

it it may slow you down. Send 5s to: Brief- 
ing Services Ltd, 32-34 Rupert St, London W1. 


og per an asset. ‘Au Pair’ 
‘or g. accom. exchanges 
aval, Eductour’ 10° Eshibition “Rd, SW?" 
Wess for Baio on Send today for interest- 
et.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept E/ 191), ance Gate, London, W8. 
UUREX gloves & all rubber surgical appli- 
D ances = under in cover, Write or 


call for our list now. Fi 
N.N., 34 Wank Se ane ~~ — 


monty. y Tel, 


sts, pref. 
u, 148 

















machines for white hogy £1_mon' 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for 


ras girls veh domestic ' 
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tered at_the GPO as a 
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t Office, New York. in Great 
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